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Lets an Earthworm Be 
Your Garbage Man! 


Inexpensive Gardening Machine 
Stimulates Earthworm Production! 






D!P you know that garbage is one of the richest 
fertilizers you can put into your garden? 

Well, here's an easy way to turn this daily waste 
to wonderful c1 The revolutionary new Model 
T ROTO-ETTE not only power composts garbag 





mposts weeds, cover crops, mulch materials 
aht in your garden itself! You'll be amazed how 

increases microbial and earthworm activity 
ind makes things really GROW! 


BUILDS RICH, MEW TOPSOIL 











The New Model T 
Let us send you a FREE copy of Ed Robinson's ROTO-ETTE 
\-page book Power Gardening and Power 
Composting,”” which clearly shows what wonders 
ema le machine performs. See for your The Model T is ecasy to service; ecasy to 
how it eliminates hauling, watering and turn- operate. It requires no more care than a 
g compost h and provides free substitutes power lawn mower. Any teen-ager can 
expensive fertilizers operate it efficiently and safely. 
oer ~—— 








TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS ’ 
All without change of attachment Mail Coupon Today for Your Copy 


mpletely prepares the seed bed for planting in ~itove- heen Pian, got 

e simple peration! How t enables the part- thusiasti the hoTo-ETTE he bought that he 
time or weekend gardener to efficient and easilv wrote this t k about t. Called Power Gardet e and 
indle three to four times MORE growing land i Composting it is chock-full of a phote 

, makes cComparisor shows uses and result sive prices 

rea How it does the usual day’s work in «¢ : 

ngl hour! e . ah Mail coupon below and its yours FREE. Write Dept. 10 
single our! 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Troy, New York 






Does Other Yard and Garden Jobs 


But the new Model T ROTO-ETTE is much 
re than a gardening machine. By a simple 
change of attachments it converts to a pow 


er 

iwn mower; power snowplow (or bulldozer) 

power scythe; power buckrake; power saw 
s feeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 

etc. And the cost is so low that many gar- 


leners often are able to pay for it out of 
ne season's crops. 


ROTOTILLER, INC., Dept. 102, 
TROY, NEW YORK 

Please send me FREE by return mail a copy 
of POWER GARDENING and POWER COM 
POSTING by Ed Robinson, author of the 
famous ‘‘Have-More Pian. I enclose 10 cents 
in stamps or coin to cover postage and handling 


NEW ROTO-MILLER 
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ETTE’S remarkable per- 


DE ccoctsevecerennsentes 
formance is the Roto- 

\ er shown s 

{ how at left, city ... State 
which can even mix stand 


ng Tnstaik in your 


[ Check here to get information about be 
It is shockproof 


Los coming a Rototiller Dealer, giving present 
business affiliation, references, etc. A few 
good territories are still open 


almost tangleproof un- 





able. Read all about 
Patent Pending it in the FREE BOOK 
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TWO BOOKLETS ON HEALTHFUL LIVING FROM THE ORGANIC VIEWPOINT. 
1. Gardening in God's Way 2. Better Food, Better Health, etc. 










Better Food 


Better Health Contains the A.B.C.’s of organic garden- How to save on your food bill. How to 
Less Expense ing in a nutshell. This booklet was favor- promote better health for yourself and your 
io ably reviewed by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 family. Will lead every earnest reader to 

° 


issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. become a didate for abundant health 
Unusual! and a successful life. 


Yes, this Special Offer is made to you in order to acquaint you with our supreme 
quality natural health foods and organic food specialties. Order some of the fine foods 
listed below today, and by return mail you will receive the above two marvelous book 
lets with our compliments. 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 





Doctor Bills 





PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
ieate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 


Of superior quality, freshly hulled in thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
- the United States. carefully hand-selected kernels salads or in cereals. 
" 3 Ibs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.00 24 Ibs. $1.00 5 tbs. $1.95 





“ DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
; —Excellent flavor and unusually rich Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
. in Organic minerals. Trace elements mineral substance necessary to build 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—F inest 
quality Barbadoes Cane Molasses. Not 
to be confused with so-called Black- 


’ of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 


cially invaluable for building sound 
nealthy teeth in growing children. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 tbs. $1.80 


teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 ibs. $1.80 


strap as this is the first run of syrup 
before any of the vitamin and mineral 
laden sugars and iron are removed. 

3 qt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. 10 Ibs.) 





WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 
ORGANIC BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground into 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make bread or muffins with a 
most delicious flavor. We recommend 
the use of the potato meal listed be- 
tow for superior crumb texture. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 
ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 











DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—A stone- 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully biend- 
ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 

2 Ibs. $1.35 5 tbs. $3.15 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
hasn't any equal for flavor. 

5 ibs. $1.10 10 tbs. $2.10 








MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet. sesame 
and sunflower seeds. Stoneground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal 
Contains many important minerals for 
body-building. 


2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light. 
delicately flavered cane sug creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses would 
be undesirable. 
5 Ibs. $1.00 





10 Ibs. $1.95 



































; HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
_. hg gd hg ah fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- and anti-toxic action which counter- viding a delicious base for many ap 
sults with no change required in your acts constipation. Rich in organic petizing meals. A splendid source of 
favorite pastry recipes minerals and vitamins containing a the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 biologically complete protein. other valuable nutrients. 
- 3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 tbs. $1.80 
REGULAR BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground 100% whole wheat flour for SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starech free, al- POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
economical baking. Made from a pre- kaline reaction. Richest in protein of potato with the valuable minerals re- 
mium grade hard winter wheat which all known foods. High in calcium, tained. Ideal for use in making whole 
will give excellent results for breads phosphorus and potassium. Use in wheat bread. Will make the bread 
and yeast raised baked goods with de- making soymilk, bread, muffins, and moist and tender with firm crumb. 
lightful flavor. cookery for added protein. Excellent for gravies and sauces. 
5 Ibs. 85¢ 10 tbs. $1.65 25 Ibs. $3.75 3 Ibs. 80¢ 6 Ibs. $1.50 3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 ibs. $1.80 
YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
removed. Will make delicious shorten beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! May be added to cereals or cookery 
io ing bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- Children love its fine flavor and lack for laxative value. Also has remark- 
si lenta.’ Ground into a medium fine- of mushiness. Blended with hulled able mucilaginous properties for sen- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. millet or raw wheat germ makes it a sitive stomachs. 
3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 tasty dish! | ib. 65¢ 2 Ibs. $1.10 
HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison. 3 lbs. 75¢ 6 tbs $145 SUNFLOWER SEED BOOKLET—The 
ed World—Do you realize that many RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- Miracle Food! Amazing health facts 
foods, attractively offered and innocent- lets, 1,024 pages, $1.00 Postpaid! A about the amazing sunflower seed 
ly purchased by you may be seriously marvelous value! This series of book- Tells how to eat sunflower seeds. Con 
harmful to your health? BE SAFE! lets covers every phase of health and tains testimonials from many readers 
Protect your health by following the right living in harmony with organic 60 pages with illustrations by J. | 
information in this book. Author: principles. A bargain you cannot miss. Rodale. Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 
hed Anton H. Jensen. Price $1. Postpaid. 32 booklets on Right Living $! Popd. Food 50¢ P ° 
she 
OR- | % f Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral vaiues 
DEN- HOW TO ORDER: N. * from vegetables, fruits. nuts and seeds! in 
ition 1. List items desired and total weights. | less than two minutes you can convert sunflower or | 
Fdi- 2. In chart below, your State shows postage to be prea —_ — a drink so — ny hey 
added for each pound of merchandise. | will simply amaze you... yet so b 
dver- , pass thru a tea strainer! It's NOT @ juicer... It's 
" 3. Include postage charges to your remittance. Excess NOT a grinder... It's the most unusual device of its 
— postage will be refunded. kind! Write for complete information. No obligation. 
Sub- a ee GED GED GED GD GED GED GED 
States ALA ..9¢ | DEL. ........9¢ | KANSAS ....9¢ | MINN. ..9¢ JN. J 9 | ORE. .15¢ | UTAH ..10¢ 
eur ARIZ. i2¢ | FLA. coce SOG TRY. .........06 1 MISS. ..8¢ 18. BEX. 10¢ | PA ; -. 6 | VT 4% 
ARK. 9¢ |GA. rT oe o- cect BE coced Ey Ui coccrsde ia > 9¢ | VA % 
5.00, CALIF. 13¢ | !D0AHO . .12@ [MAINE ...10¢ |] MONT. 12¢ JN. D. 9 |S. C. ° S¢ | WASH 13¢ 
— coLo. 10¢ J ILLINOIS ...7¢ JMD. .........9¢ | NEBR. oo im. v.- 9 |S. DAK 9¢ | W. VA. 7e 
CONN. 9¢ JIND. ........6¢ |MASS. ......9¢ | NEV. ...12¢ ]OHIO 7¢ | TENN 7¢ | WYO. 10¢ 
ugust dD. Cc 7¢ }1IOWA ....7¢ MICH. 7¢ IN. H. 9¢ 'OKLA 9 ' TEXAS 10¢ | Wis. 7¢ 
ice at , T DEPT. OF-251, 2611 N. JONES ST. 
. in WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
yright SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF THIS AD. Additional copies of this price-list will be mailed free and postpaid 
rmer. to names you send us. DOCTORS: We will giadly send you copies in quantities for distribution to your patients. 
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Letters 


Grass Silage Can’t 
Be Made Too Wet 


Dear Sir: 


The article “Silage”, in the Novem- 
ber 1950 issue of The Organic Farmer 
appears to have been prepared from 
a careful study of standard reference 
sources. Unfortunately, the technique 
of making and feeding grass silage has 
developed so swiftly recently that 
standard sources do not yet include 
the most successful modern methods. 





Building a trench silo for grass silage on Mr. 
Robinson’s farm. 


We have made and fed 600 to 800 
tons of grass silage annually for the 
last three years. It is the only crop 
we raise; and the only roughage our 
dairy cattle get. Consequently, we pay 
close attention to the latest practices. 
How successful we have been may be 


4 








judged by the fact chat, under prac- 
tical farming conditions, our young 
herd of forty-eight-cows have just com- 
pleted a Dairy Herd Improvement 
average of over 450 pounds of butter- 
fat. 

The article correctly introduces the 
subject of grass silage by pointing out 
the advantages of a grass-legume mix- 
ture. It parts company from our pres- 
ent practice as soon as it discusses the 
time of cutting, and the proper mois- 
ture content. In our experience, grass 
silage cannot be cut too early or made 
too wet. We use a forage harvester 
equipped with a cutter bar, and start 
harvesting in the last week in May. 
At that time the clover is not in bloom 
at all, and we try to finish before it is 
in full bloom. The silage will not sour 
and spoil provided the silo has a way 
to drain. This drainage may be saved 
and returned to the fields. It must be 
remembered that when the crop is 
dried or wilted on the stalk by late 
cutting, or by lying in the swath, val- 
uable nutrients are also lost. In the 
first case, late cutting, the fats, pro- 
teins and carbohydrates present in 
young plants have turned towards car- 
bohydrates and undigestible. fibre re- 
spectively. In the second case, wilt- 
ing in the swath, the silage takes the 
same beating that vegetables do on the 
steam table. More evaporates from the 
silage than pure water. 

The object of our early cutting is 
to obtain the very high feeding analy- 
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| AT LAST... 


—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 


FITCHBURG 
















: HIPPER 
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put Available in three sizes and can be 
ix- mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm 
; equipment. Tractor and jeep mounted 
es- models are pictured here. The smailest 
the size, the C-5, was designed especially for 
yis- the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to 3 inches in diameter. 
‘ass ve. - : - Write today for complete information. 
ide 

ter 
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. TREE TRIMMINGS — 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


- Mulch, Compost Material, 








. 7 
late Cattle Bedding, Litter 
val- 
the MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
a A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
- price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
— has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
5e- manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 
wilt- the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 
the 
oe | FITCHBURG FNCINEERING CORPORATION 
a iiidiictecemeenneennaataal 
ig is FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, UV. S. A. 
naly- 
‘armer February, 1951 











FER+TR-EL 


What is it? 
FER +TR—EL is an ORGANIC SOIL AMENDER, 


scientifically blended to give your 
soil a balanced ration not only of PHOSPHATE and 
POTASH but also all the necessary TRACE ELE- 
MENTS. Blended in proper proportions are CALCIUM 
and MANGANESE, so necessary to make phosphate and 
potash available for the plant roots. 

is available in several blends to 
FER+TR EL correct any and all soil deficiencies, 
A special blend has been prepared to which has been 
added a compressed HUMUS-MAKING material, render- 
ing it so valuable for house plant culture. 
A sample 3 Ib. package of aa (Special) 
is ready for mailing any- FER+TR EL (Blend) 
where in the U. S. for $1.00. Full directions enclosed. 


Order FER+TR—EL Use It 
* * * 7 
SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


We are equipped to make complete soil analysis, includ- 
ing humus content, and recommend the proper ORGANIC 
MATERIALS to correct the deficiencies found. A nominal 
fee of $1.50 per each sample is made for this service. 
Do not waste time and money on your soil until you 
know its deficiencies. 


Have Your Soil Analyzed— 
It Will Pay You! 


*« *« *« * 
Ask for further information on our FER +TR—EL 


various Soil Amenders and quantity 


iad x * * 
EARTHWORMS 


(Domesticated ) 
They are Nature’s helpers—constantly turning your soil. 
A deficiency of EARTHWORMS makes your soil less 
fertile. They turn waste into HUMUS. 
Now we have found how to add Earthworms direct 
from hatchery to soil. ASK US ABOUT IT. 


300-400 Earthworms $3.00 
650-800 pa 5.00 
1000-1200 sd 7.00 


Full instructions with order. 
Prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
West thereof please add 10% to order. 
ORGANIC GARDENS [alertes 


Maryland 
Look for our Plant ad in this issue 








FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


You would no more use a one-horse wooden plow or 
a candle, if you can get a tractor or electricity 
ACTUMUS spells organic PROGRESS. ACTUMUS is 
the age-old 100% organic method adapted to our modern 
times. Apply ACTUMUS NOW in Winter or at the 
earliest opportunity in Spring to ready your soil for 
this year’s growing. No other materials required. Watch 
your land and crops progressively improve. Can be used 
dry or liquid. Odorless. Cannot burn in whatever quan- 
tity or concentration applied. 


4-Ib. $1.25, 4-Ib. $2.25, t-Ib. $4.25, 5-Ib. $17.50 
postpaid. in BULK 20-ib. $48, 100-Ib. $200. Bulk 
discounts to Commercial Growers & Farmers. Write 
for free information to: 


ORGANIC SUPPLIES 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


or direct to 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 
Distributors’ enquiries invited. 


POB 820 








sis of young tender plants. Such early 
cut grass-legume silage has been found 
to come out of the silo with the follow- 
ing analysis: 


Moisture 132A% 
Protein 3.82%, 
Fat 1.09% 
Fiber 10.76% 
Ash 1.82% 
Carbohydrates 9.30% 





Grass silage is the only crop raised on Mr. 
Robinson’s farm. 


When fed as the only roughage, as 
we do to our dairy cows and heifers, 
cows will consume an average of 100 
pounds of silage daily. According to 
Morrison’s feeding standards, a 1200- 
pound cow, producing 40 pounds of 
3.5 per cent milk, would require 2.60 
pounds of digestible protein and 21.3 
pounds of total digestible nutrients 
daily. 100 pounds of the above silage 
ration will supply 2.44 pounds of di- 
gestible protein and 16.0 pounds of to- 
tal digestible nutrients. This leaves a 
small deficit, which can be supplied 
by 7 pounds of fitting ration daily. 

Early cut grass legume silage as our 
only roughage has had the delightful 
effect of simultaneously increasing 
our milk production and reducing 
our grain requirements. 

J. Mark Rosinson 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


The Organic Method 
With Tobacco 


Dear Sir: 
We grew some bright tobacco on 
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one of our farms here in Virginia, 
and it is the general opinion of 
people in this section that this can- 
not be done without the use of a 
specially prepared tobacco fertilizer. 
Can you suggest any method 

whereby this crop can be grown the 
organic way with equally good re- 
sults? 

C. L. Devilbiss 

Church Road, Virginia 


The Connecticut Experiment Station 
recently completed fertilizer tests 
with tobacco in which they found 
that the use of granite dust to sup- 
ply potash in place of muriate of 
potash and other chemicals produced 
bigger yields of higher quality tobac- 
co. Granite dust supplies potash in 
a natural manner — following the 
same process nature used in the 
formation of soil. It is common sense 
to expect the final product to be 
of higher quality. 


Likes Air-Less 
Composting Best 


Dear Sir: 


Nine years ago I went to an agri- 
cultural school in Holland. There 
I learned that the best way to keep 
manure on the farm was -where an- 
aerobic conditions prevail. Farmers 
in Holland have long since used a 
variation of Mr. Selby’s method. 
They usually have a big concrete cel- 
lar on top of which is a concrete base 
with several gratings (through which 
the moisture of the manure leaks) 
with a little wall on all sides to pre- 
vent the moisture from running off. 
The urine was also piped direct 
from the stable. This liquid manure 
is later pumped into a tank wagon 
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Don’t 


WASTE DOLLARS 
_ 


ORGANIC 
ACTIVATOR 


MAKES 


TOP QUALITY SOIL BUILDER 
IN 3 TO 5 WEEKS 


DON’T burn or destroy leaves, garbage and other 
wastes. Compost with B. C. A., new and improved 
bacterial compost activator that converts organic ma- 
terial into valuable fertilizer in a matter of weeks. 
Here’s what B. C. A. does: 
@ BUILDS VALUABLE HUMUS 
B. C. A. helps the speedy breakdown of organic 
waste into rich, fertile, black humus, which is un- 
excelled for growing vegetables or flowers. 
@ ENCOURAGES EARTHWORMS 
Earthworms love soil rich in organic matter. 
B. C. A. is a bacterial (not chemical) preparation 
and will help rather than retard the growth of 
earthworms. 
@ STRETCHES FERTILIZER 
Add organic wastes and B. C. A. to your regular 
fertilizer. In a few weeks you have MORE and 
BETTER fertilizer. 
@ REMINERALIZES SOIL 
B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the 
culture which contains the 26 necessary minerals. 
B. C. A. also contains the necessary trace elements. 
vital to plant growth. 
There is nothing as concentrated as B. C. A. Use in 
potted plants and for better vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction....use in mulching and hotbeds. Check what 
you want and mail the coupon below TODAY. 
SSCS EEEESSeeeeeeeeeeee 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-2 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
Enclosed please find check or money order, 
please send the units I’ve checked below: 
1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid, $13.50 W. of Miss. 
Free information on dealer set up. 
Each unit is enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


Name .... veeb kas taneancawa 
NE C6 cae eet eb bbenee Caen ee 6dcawee 
City 


An) 
“SPAR” Warvorm: Love It 
A Finer Than A Flour Feldspar also containing other 
minerals so necessary for soilbuilding. 5 Ibs. p.p.pd. 3rd 
zone $1.00—i00 tb. bag frt. collect $2.50. Ton and 
carload prices on request. 


SOILSERVICE  wasccncsetts 

















DWARF SIBERIAN KALE. 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake Farm 
Seeds. Obtainable in one, two or five pound packages 
Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid. Send check or 
money order (No stamps please). Descriptive folder of 
this vitamin rich food plant and soil improver mailed 
with each order 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 
P. 0. Box 160! Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











and spread on the fields, as you 
probably know. We also learned 
that it was desirable to leave a foot or 
two of old manure at the bottom 
(because of its high carbon dioxide 
content) before building up a new 
heap. Treading the heap every time 
fresh manure was put on was essen- 
tial. 

Because of my knowledge of the 
above techniques I was surprised to 
learn about Sir Albert Howard’s 
methods. I always thought that a 
lot of plant food would be wasted in 
the aerobic conditions he advocates 
in composting. 

We also learned that in order to 
prevent losses in manure, especially 
of nitrogen, it was desirable to plow 
under immediately manure that was 
spread on the land. 

D. Boeke 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Experiences 


With Worms 
Dear Sir: 


I bought a culture of 1,000 
earthworms last summer and tried 
to make them increase by impreg- 
nating a two foot square with 
them, but am not sure there was 
much increase. However, my neigh- 
bor drew in a wagonload of manure 
to top off my compost heap in early 
summer and when I forked it over 
in October, I found great quantities 
of manure worms. I mentioned it to 
the neighbor and he said his barn- 
yard was full of them, so I went 
over and picked up 600 manure 
worms which I am now (during the 
winter) trying to propagate inten- 
sively in my mousery which is heat- 
ed to 70 degrees all the time. 


So it is a sort of closed cycle. I 
buy feed and litter, put it through 
the mice, then through the worms, 
then on the land and soon expect 
to take from the land to put through 
the mice again. Since I bring a great 
many tons of organic matter onto 
the place each year, and all that 
goes off the place is an insignificant 
weight of mice, I am expecting be- 
fore long to have an extravagantly 
rich seven acres. It is good river 
bottom land anyway which never 
had been over-cropped or exploited. 
With cover crops being rototilled 
in each year, and many tons of com- 
post full of earthworms being spread 
on it each year, I hope soon to have 
people coming to see what organic 
farming can do. 

The garden when we came here 
20 years ago had been cropped and 
chemically fertilized until as the 
saying is, “The hard pan came to 
the third rail on the fence.” But 
this year I had tomato vines 9 feet 
long and so heavy with fruit when 
frost came that it was all I could 
do to lift one vine. 

For the first time since we have 
lived here there was no bother from 
bugs in the garden.~I found a cluster 
of potato bug eggs on a leaf, mark- 
ed the spot and then watched daily. 
They hatched out but nearly all the 
small bugs turned black and died. 
Possibly a half dozen attained some 
size but I could not see where they 
had eaten. Sweet corn—Oh Boy. No 
borers—not an ear worm. Curly 
Simpson lettuce leaves measuring 
9” by 12” and one plant would have 
been plenty for a small family. One 
cucumber vine would have been 
ample the way they grew. 

J. L. Cleaver 
Avon, N. Y. 
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HOW TO KEEP BEES 


HONEYBEES ARE AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT AND MOST 
NATURAL CONTRIBUTORS TO SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


VERY LITTLE WILL GROW WITHOUT THEM 


SOME METHODS OF FARMING HAVE KILLED MANY HONEYBEES AND THUS DANGEROUSLY 
DECREASED THE NUMBER OF HONEYBEES AVAILABLE FOR VITAL POLLINATION. PERHAPS 


THERE AREN’T ENOUGH HONEYBEES ON YOUR LAND TO INSURE PROPER POLLINATION 
OF YOUR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


THERE'S A SIMPLE SOLUTION— 
KEEP YOUR OWN BEES 
IT’S EASY ° IT’S FUN + YOU'LL HAVE POLLINATION AND HONEY 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
DEPT. © — MEDINA, OHIO 


YOUR BEGINNERS BOOK.. THE WORLD'S LEADING BEE MAGAZINE... 
“STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES” 75¢ “GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE” 1 YEAR, $2.00 
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Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1 year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$8 0 


Lifetime Subscription—$35 D and send me a bill. 
Name 


Address 














sseeeeeees(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORGANIC FARMER, BOX F-2, EMMAUS, PA.) :seeeeeees 
PURE HONEY 
5 pound pail prepaid $2.00 











, WEAR THIS BUTTON 
<2 45 y Attractive bronze buttons 





“is” with green enamel bord- 
If you want to raise your own delicious er—the official emblem of organic 
HONEY and pollinate your crops, ask for farmers. Excellent for garden 
FREE Bee Circular. 


elub members or for individual 
use. Price 50c. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


Over 30 years a shipper of bees and queens. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


WESLACO, TEXAS 
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REBUILD YOUR 
SOIL 


Re-mineralize with 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


A finely pulverized natural rock 
supplying potash and 16 
trace elements 





Do you know that most cultivated 
croplands are potash hungry? You'll be 
amazed at the results when you re-min- 
eralize your soil with Martin’s Granite 
Dust. Just one application lasts for years 

..won’t leach out... won’t deterior- 
ate! Easy to apply with spreader, drill, 
or with a composite mixture. Ideal for 
all crops—since potash is one of the most 
essential of the major elements. Makes 
crop plants resistant to diseases and in- 
sects. In grains, insures plump kernels 
and stiff straw. Greatly increases yields 
in potatoes and sugar beets. Insures high 
quality and aroma in tobacco. 


Can be applied year ‘round with the 
same profit-increasing results. It’s safe 
..can be applied to growing crops. . 
contains just the natural minerals your 

plants need! 


Potash hunger signs are RETARDED 
GROWTH, yellow mottling of the leaves 
and, finally, dead tissue between the 
veins. 


Order today. Large or small orders 
accepted with same prompt delivery di- 
rect from quarry. Write for information 
and prices on your requirements and our 
free booklet on Martin’s Granite Dust. 
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With the Editor 


By J. I. RODALE 


The Anaerobic Method of Composting 


HE idea of making compost under 

aerobic conditions (with plenty of 
air) has been so ingrained in all of us 
who are part of the “organic” revolu- 
tion that when in the December, 1949 
issue of Organic Gardening I project- 
ed the Selvi method, which is based 
on making compost under anaerobic 
conditions, there were some who criti- 
cized my action as being too drastic. 
It excited a similar feeling to that 
which is experienced by the profes- 
sional agronomist when the organi- 
culturist tells him that his text-books 
contain error. 

Now we find that our own text- 
books including my own Pay Dirt, 
may be based on some incorrect con- 
cepts, so do not let us close our minds 
as do most of the chemical professors. 
Let us explore this new idea imparti- 
ally and without sentiment and try 
and improve the organic method. 
While we are for natural methods, it 
is still possible to be scientifically 
natural. 

It all came about through the fact 
that the Soil and Health Foundation, 
of which I am president, needed a re- 
search man. We hired Dr. Charles 
Selvi of Italy to work in the laboratory 
located on the experimental farm of 
the Soil and Health Foundation. 
When Selvi saw organic matter com- 
posting in open pits he threw up his 
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hands in horror. Dr. Selvi had been 
an Italian Government agronomist 
who had studied fermentation. He is 
an expert at it. He is developing a 
patent on his enclosed, anaerobic 
silo method of making compost. He 
drew my attention to the weaknesses 
of the aerobic method (using air). 
During heavy rains much of the nutri- 
ent matter leached out from below. 
The high heat of the aerobic fer- 
mentation (about 160 degrees F.), 
which is a sort of burning, combusted 
out much of the nutrient matter, send- 
ing it into the air. Selvi had found 
in Italy that whereas manure kept in 
open pits lost 40 per cent of the nitro- 
gen originally contained, that in a 
closed pit lost only from two to ten 
per cent, depending on how tight the 
pit was closed and how much it was 
opened for inspection. 

There has been research that proves 
conclusively that an anaerobic fer- 
mentation preserves more of the nutri- 
ents. Professor Selman R. Waksman 
and Florence G. Tenny of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion did some research comparing the 
aerobic and anaerobic decomposition 
of various types of organic matter 
which was recorded in Soil Science, 
of August, 1930. In it the authors 
say, “In a study made on the decom- 
position of immature oak leaves under 





aerobic and anaerobic conditions, it 
was shown that when the leaf ma- 
terial was saturated with water, the 
celluloses and hemicelluloses were de- 
composed much more slowly than 
when the material was under aerobic 
conditions; the fats and waxes were 
much more resistant to decomposition 
and the lignins were preserved almost 
quantitatively, whereas the protein 
content of anaerobic material was 
considerably greater than that of 
the aerobic compost because of the 
greater decomposition of the proteins 
and losses of the nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia in the aerobic compost.” 

The fact that the anaerobic storing 
of manure may be desirable is brought 
out in a recent book issued by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations entitled: The 
Efficient Use of Fertilizers. In it there 
is a statement as follows: “In Norway, 
where cattle are stall-fed throughout 
the winter, the manure is dropped 
during the daily cleaning through a 
trap door into a basement extending 
the length of the cowshed. In this 
manner it is well protected until used 
in the spring.” Further on it com- 
ments about this method as follows: 
“Under the efficient methods of stor- 
age described above, which are largely 
anaerobic (free of air) the rate of de- 
composition of organic matter is slow 
and the volatilization of ammonia re- 
duced to a minimum. On the other 
hand, in dry, well-aerated manure 
piles there is much loss of organic 
matter and ammonia.” 

Here is an example from a more 
popular source. It is a quotation from 
the book Dahlias, What is Known 
About Them, by Morgan T. Riley, 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
1947: “We keep the sides of the com- 
post heap straight, we keep the top 
covered with earth, we keep its top 
concave so that rain and water which 
we shall play upon it will not run off 
but lodge there and make the action 
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of the bacteria anaerobic, out of the 
air, thus lessening loss of nitrogen.” 
There is a great deal more evidence 
of the effect of anaerobic decomposi- 
tion conserving nutrients in making 
compost, but space is limited here. 
In the study of the question of 
aerobic conditions against anaerobic 
we must bear in mind that there is 
one place where conditions must be 
aerobic and that is in the soil itself. 
In cases where land becomes water- 
logged due to standing water and the 
anaerobic organisms take over, crops 
will suffer. But good compost can be 
made by the anaerobic method and 
when it is applied to a well aerated 
soil the aerobic organisms will pre- 
vail and begin to work on it to good 
advantage as far as crop yields and 
health of plant are concerned. 


In Italy, Selvi was called into a cer- 
tain district where tourists complained 
of the manure odors given off by the 
open pits. He designed enclosures 
for them and was surprised at the 
better crops and higher yields that 
such fertilizers caused. On our farm 
we built a miniature silo and made 
compost from manure under Selvi’s 
method. Incidentally, in this method 
it is necessary to have a small drainage 
pit so that excess moisture can go 
down from the manure into the pit. 
The basis of the Selvi process is that 
there must not be a waterlogging of 
the material, but there must be 
enough moisture. The compost that 
resulted from the manure in the Selvi 
silo was better than that from the 
control pit which was open to the air. 


But as far as I am concerned I think 
that the Selvi method is of limited 
application either for the gardener 
or the farmer on account of the cost 
of the silo and the pits. For those 
gardeners who already have pits it 
may not cost too much to make ce- 
ment bottoms for them leading to a 
small drainage pit, and to make some 
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kind of cover to prevent too much 
rain entering. But since Dr. Selvi’s 
short visit of a few months with us I 
had a chance to re-study the whole 
organic method and came to the con- 
clusion that it would be best to take 
the materials that we usually put into 
a compost heap and apply them di- 
rectly to the land as a mulch. In this 
case we have more or less of a cold de- 
composition without the losses men- 
tioned above. When the rains come 
they will wash the juices from the or- 
ganic matter right into the soil where 
the plants are to grow. This is noth- 
ing new. Mulching is a very old art. 

What has happened since we an- 
nounced the revolution in the organic 
method just a year ago? Ninety-nine 
per cent of the letters we receive indi- 
cate that it has been taken up with 
great success. In our gardens and on 
our farm it has worked out beautiful- 
ly. Many of our readers bless us for it 
because it has saved so much labor. 
We have not completely stopped mak- 


ing compost. One would not want to 
apply table cuttings or garbage as a 
mulch. We always have some compost 
in the making but have it in several 
small pits that are covered. 

On our farm we are also applying 
the organic matter directly to the 
land, broadcasting it lightly in places 
where it does not harm growing crops. 
It is a good thing to shred organic 
matter if possible before applying it 
over a growing crop. 

The first year of the new method 
has shown that it has great possibili- 
ties, especially for farming. The 
average farmer up to this change 
showed no desire to make compost—he 
does show an interest in the new meth- 
od. For a real wide application of the 
organic method to farms, this change 
in method had to come. It will spike 
the guns of our critics who say that 
the organic method is not practical 
because no large scale farmer will 
want to undertake the labor of mak- 
ing compost. 








Farmers in the south know of the fertilizing value of cotton hulls, separated from the 
lint at the gins. These hulls rot quickly, and are piled in huge piles in the gin yard. This 
photo shows one cotton farmer loading a truck load of hulls to be taken home and spread 
on his fields. 
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Organic Farm Grinders 


The flow of organic matter back into your soil can be greatly 
speeded and increased if you make use of a grinder or shredder. 


dow of the most important pieces 
of equipment for an out-and-out 
organic farmer to have is a fast, effi- 
cient and simple all-purpose grinder. 

The reason why such a machine is 
needed is quite clear. Organic matter 
decays faster when its particles are 
smaller. If you shred a batch of 
spoiled hay, for example, you can put 
it back on the soil and plant a crop 
in a very short time. There is less 
need to worry about tying up acreage. 
The whole process of organic farm- 
ing is speeded up, and if farming is 
to pay off for you, you must bring 
your land up to top production at 
the earliest moment. 

A good grinder can also open up 
new sources of organic material. Gar- 
bage is a good example. If you could 
shred garbage easily you could make 
fine compost out of it in no time, or 
if plowed in it would quickly decay. 
Grinding can make into fertilizer 
things like corn cobs, cattail reeds, 
cannery wastes, leaves and many kinds 
of organic industrial wastes. 

And if you are a commercial vege- 
table grower, by shredding mulch 
material you can make fine mulches 
that quickly add to the fertility of 
the soil. 

Pretty good grinding machinery 
does exist. Standard equipment de- 
signed to grind and shred feed can 
also be used to handle organic wastes. 
But better machines are needed, and 
it is hoped that the spread of organic 
farming (and there is no doubt that 
it will spread) will create a demand 
for fast, effective grinding machinery 
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that will be met by products of the 
imaginative minds of farm equipment 
designers. 

But until that time comes the gap 
can be adequately filled by present 
machinery if it is carefully selected. 
The hundreds of chippers, choppers, 
crushers, cutters, hogs, compost grind- 
ers and pulverizers made will mightily 
confuse the farmer trying to make a 
choice, but we hope to clear some 
of that confusion up right now. 

The first thing to remember is that 
you want to get a tool that will do 
many jobs. Get a grinder that will 
handle all or most of your feed prob- 
lems and the flood of organic amend- 
ments that you now know where to 
get or will search out in the future. 

If you raise livestock, chances are 
you have a hammermill. (See illustra- 
tion.) Now a hammermill can grind 
almost any dry material from the 
finest of the grains to corn stalks. The 
grinding principle used (whirling 
steel arms force the stuff to be ground 
through heavy screens of variable 
thickness) is a good one. And it has 
other advantages in that it has a low 
cost of maintenance, it can grind feed 
and many types of residue organic 
matter and wear does not lower its 
efficiency. 

But an ordinary hammer mill is 
not an ideal organic farm grinder. 
It is slow, it will not accept wet ma- 
terial (much of your organic waste 
will be wet) and it is otherwise selec- 
tive of the material it will take. 

An ensilage cutter is better. It is 
quite suitable for ‘shredding many 
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kinds of mulch material—weeds, spoil- 
ed hay, straw and corn cobs. An 
ordinary two knife ensilage cutter has 
been used on the organic experi- 
mental farm for shredding for several 
years. It will also fill silos and chop 
hay and other feeds. Its cutting head 
—a steel disk on which are mounted 
propeller shaped knives and stubby 
fan blades—is effective. 


Even the ensilage cutter, though, is 
not completely satisfactory. It must 
be pampered. It will not accept with- 
out complaining any but the tough- 
est organic material that you can lay 
your hands on, which is what the 
ideal shredder must do. 

One machine that combines the 
advantages of the hammer mill and 
the ensilage cutter and minimizes 
their disadvantages has recently been 
brought to our attention by a reader. 
It is the Wetmore knife type hammer 
mill cutter made by the Wetmore 
Pulverizer and Machinery Co. of Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma. It has hammers and 
a screen like a hammer mill, but it 
also has knives like an ensilage cutter. 

Here, in part, is what one of our 
readers says about it: “We have good 
news for you. We bought a Wetmore 
hammer mill, have run three loads 
of cobs through it, and like it very 
much ... We believe this is the mill 
for all organic farmers.” 

That man sounds biased, but what 
he says may be true. The Wetmore 
people say that their machine will 
grind grain, chop or grind hay or 
roughage wet, green or dry and will, 
in addition, fill silos. If you are think- 
ing of purchasing an organic ma- 
terials and feed grinder—and you 
should if you don’t have one already 
~you would probably do well to in- 
vestigate this Wetmore machine. 

Another fine dual purpose machine 
is the W-W Triplet Grinder. It is 
also a knife-type hammer mill; it can 
be equipped with various screens, in- 
cluding a unique roller screen; and 
it seems to be solidly constructed. 
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Cut-away view of the cutting mechanism 
of an ensilage cutter. 





Steady feeding is important for efficient 
shredding. 





The Mitts and Merrill Hog, a powerful com- 
mercial grinder. 
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The Kemp Soil Shredder, a good compost 
grinder, 
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Eric Eweson, the bacteriologist who 
developed the Frazer composting 
process, says that it is “the most suit- 
able machine for farmers, being 
reasonable in cost and of good design 
for the purpose.” 

Although neither the makers of 
the Wetmore or the W-W grinders 
claim that their machines will handle 
garbage, it is conceivable that they 





Here is how the air separator of the com- 
mon hammer mill works. 


could do a good job on it if it was 
fairly dry. 

Up to now, we have spoken only 
of dual purpose grinders—machines 
that will do all the grinding, shred- 
ding and pulverizing jobs on an or- 
ganic farm. Single purpose grinding 
machinery also must be considered. 
Obviously, it is extremely difficult 
to make a grinder capable of produc- 
ing fine chick mash on one day and 
shredded garbage the next. And, the 
shredding of garbage is the most diffi- 
cult—and the most rewarding—job 
that a farm grinder can do. A farmer 
living near a city and who can shred 
garbage is in a perfect position to re- 
store soil and even to produce com- 
mercial compost on a small scale. 

As is usually the case, though, the 
most rewarding jobs are the most 
difficult to accomplish. Many people 
have tried to grind or shred large 
amounts of garbage only to conclude 
that because of its mixed character 
and its wetness, it is extremely hard 
to disintegrate consistently. 

One garden sized garbage shredder 
is being manufactured. It is the Kes- 
ton Organic Shredder. It does handle 
small amounts of garbage well, but 
it is not large enough to have com- 
mercial composting possibilities. 

Really big and powerful is the 
Mitts and Merrill Hog, designed pri- 
marily to disintegrate lumber, wood 
scraps and various industrial residues 
prior to disposal. Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeif- 
fer, a prominent organic experi- 
menter, owns one and gives this ac- 
count of its performance: 1. It grinds 
any kind of dry, semi-dry or moder- 
ately juicy garbage. 2. It grinds strawy, 
wet manure, but care has to be taken 
that the machine is not overfed. 3. 
The right mixture of grinding ma- 
terial as to its moisture or dryness is 
important for uninterrupted opera- 
tion. 4. After being ground in: this 
machine and mixed with bacteria, 
garbage decomposes in 10 days. 

The Mitts and Merrill Hog is quite 
expensive, but it might be practical 
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for an extensive farm with access to 
large amounts of garbage. Mechani- 
cally, it consists of a revolving drum 
with built in knives which shred the 
material to be ground and force it 
out through a coarse screen. 

The Frazer Compost Corp., which 
composts the manure of the Chicago 
stockyards and is building garbage 
composting plants in other areas, has 
had a difficult time trying to find a 
grinder that would handle quickly 
the large amounts of material they 
compost daily. They finally had built 
in a Nebraska machine shop a ma- 
chine specially designed for their pur- 
pose. Although it is unsuitable for use 
by farmers, its cost being about $7000, 
their experience shows well the care 
needed in choosing an organic ma- 
terials grinder. 

Practical for compost grinding by 
farmers are the W-W Grinder, the 
Kemp Power Soil Shredder, the 
Gruendler Compost Grinder and the 
Royer Compost Shredder-Mixer. The 
W-W, the Kemp and the Royer ma- 
chines utilize a pulverizing principle 





Internal structure of a hammer mill. The 
degree of fineness to which it grinds can 
be altered by changing the screen. 
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and are most efficient when grinding 
material of compost consistency. The 
Greundler grinder uses a_ revolving 
saw tooth cutter, and  miasticates 
leaves, pea vines, bark, soil, hay, 
manure, sludge, weeds, etc. 


Buyer’s Guide 
If you are in need of a grinder, the 
following list of manufacturers may 
help you locate the most suitable ma- 
chine: 


HAMMER MILLS 


Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl. 

J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

Davis Mfg., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 

John Deere, Moline, Ill. 

Earthmaster Farm Equipment Co., Burbank, 
Calif. 

Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 

Harvey Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ill. 

Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 

W-W Grinder Corp., Wichita, Kan. 

Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co., Ton- 
kawa, Okla. 

ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

Blizzard Mfg Co., Canton, O. 

J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

Eagle Mfg. Co., 414 E. Winnebago St., 
Appleton, Wis. 

Fox River Tractor Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 

International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

LeRoy Plow Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis. 

New Holland Machinery Co., New Holland, 
Pa. 

Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 

Plymouth Foundry & Mach. Co., Plymouth, 
Wis. 

Southern Plow Co., 1202-14 N. Industrial 
Blvd., Dallas, Tex. 


SPECIAL GRINDERS 
Keston Organic Shredder, Haddon Heights, 
New Jersey. 
Meco Shredder, Lewisburg, Penna. 
Kemp Power Soil Shredder, Erie, Penna. 
Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Michigan. 
W-W Grinder Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 
Royer Compost Shredder-Mixer, Kingston, 
Penna. 
Gruendler Portable Compost Grinder, St. 
Louis 6, Missouri. 
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Poison Can't Stop Rats 


By George Milburn 


Trying to solve your rat problems with wonder poisons doesn’t 
work. To really get rid of them, starve them out or trap them. 


M ANY a farmer who would not 
use artificial fertilizer on soil nor 
chemical sprays on insects takes it for 
granted that 
for rats. 

But trying to kill off rats with poi- 
son is about as effective as attacking 
mosquitoes with a blunderbuss. And 
the kickback on man is even harder. 

If such a comparison seems far- 
fetched, consider the testimony of au- 
thorities who are not biased by ad- 
verlising revenue from 
manulacturers. 

Listen to Dr. David E. Davis, biol- 
ogist at Johns Hopkins University, an 


poison is good enough 


rodenticide 


expert on rat control. He told the 
American <Associatign for the Ad- 
vancement of Science last month: 


“Rapid breeding nullifies any attempt 
to poison rat populations ... Within 
six months after a given number of 
rats have been killed by poison they 
have been more than replaced.” 

Rats start breeding at the age of 
three to four months. They give birth 
to from four to six litters a year, with 
from six to 22 blind and naked young 
in a litter. (Joseph Mitchell reports a 
record of seven litters in seven months 
from a single captured pair!) Donald- 
son’s exhaustive “Memoir on_ the 
Rat” calculates that one year of a rat’s 
lite equals 30 years of man’s. Even so, 
an exercise in high school arithmetic 


will demonstrate that 


within three 


George Milburn, a former student of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, once oper- 
ated his own near Pineville, 
Missourt. 
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farm 


years one living pair of rats poten- 
tially may have 350 million offspring. 

E. R. Jennings, who runs the Guar- 
antee Exterminating Company of 
New York, one of the largest and old- 
est such concerns in the world, makes 
the flat statement: “Killing off rats 
by periodical poisoning is a waste of 
time. It’s like taking aspirin for can- 
oer.” 

Although an accurate rat census is 
hardly feasible, even for the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior’s ubiquitous Fish 
and Wildlife Service, under the juris- 
diction of which the rat segment of 
our population falls, authorities esti- 
mate that in the United States there 
are at least two rats lor every person, 
and that more rats live on farms than 
in cities. 

There is mounting evidence, more- 
over, that in spite of our most ad- 
vanced scientific efforts to destroy 
them, rats everywhere are increasing 
faster than human beings. And always 
in wartime, when homo sapiens is in- 
tent on obliterating its own species, 
Rattus norvegicus settles down to pro- 
creation with such dili- 
gence make rabbits seem like 
birth-control advocates. 


monstrous 
as to 


Experts, figuring on the basis of 
numbers killed in organized rat cam- 
paigns, ship fumigations, and so forth, 
have worked out a somewhat flexible 
formula for estimating the population 
of any one place: If rats are never 
seen about the premises, but leave 
signs, there are from two to 100. If 
rats are seen at night now and then, 
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Take measures to keep rats out. Once they 
get in your buildings they seize the upper 
hand. 


from 500 to 1000 are being kept. And 
anyone, barring members of Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, who sees rats on his 
place in broad daylight, may be as- 
sured that he is running a resort hotel 
with a nursery school annex for at 
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least 1000 rats, on up to 5000 or more. 

Just when man began his futile at- 
tempts to get rid of rats with poison 
is not a matter of record, but it must 
have been alter men began disposing 
ol each other in that way. Rats were 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
and there is no mention of rats in the 
Bible, which places them beyond di- 
vine interdict. 

Some zoologists maintain that the 
rat did not become parasitic on hu- 
man society until the Seventh Cen- 
tury A. D. Before then it was as wild 
and self-dependent as the squirrel on 
possum is today. 

Thus the rat may be the most re- 
cently domesticated of all mammals. 
FEven if there were enough space to 
relate the rat’s fascinating history 
here, much of it is in the realm of 
speculation anyway. Dr. Hans Zinsser 
suggests that the black rat may have 
invaded Europe from Asia with At- 
tila the Hun. Then again he says that 
inasmuch as Barrett-Hamilton and 
Hinton were unable to find any spec- 
ification of the rat in European lit- 
erature until about the year 1200 A. 
I)., it may not have arrived until the 
return of the first Crusaders, a trifling 
700 years later. However that may be, 
the black rat had become a great pest 
in Western Europe by the end of the 
Thirteenth Century, and Dr. Zinsse1 
tells us that the legend of the Ratten- 
fanger von Hameln — Pied Piper to 
you and me and Robert Browning 
dates from 1284 A. D. 


But the black rat, which came neat 
to exterminating the human popula 
tion of Europe by spreading the Black 
Death, is a household pet compared 
to the species which plagues most 
Americans nowadays. 

The so-called brown rat, ignorantly 
classified as Rattus norvegicus or Nor- 
wegian rat, swarmed into’ Europe 
from its Siberian homeland around 
Lake Baikal early in the Eighteenth 
Century. Thus it is much better docu- 
mented than its less predatory breth- 
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ren—the black (Rattus rattus rattus) 
and the Alexandrian (Rattus rattus 
alexandrinus), both evidently named 
by the same scholar who invented the 
college yell. 

The brown rat is a ferocious canni- 
bal, and we owe it a dubious debt of 
gratitude for having practically wiped 
out all other rats wherever it has ap- 
peared. Other rats have to go climb a 
tree to survive at all. The brown rat 
attacks them on sight, biting their 
throats, clawing them to pieces, and 
then eating them. The behavior of 
the brown rat so closely resembles that 
of man, indeed, scientists have found 
its albino sport ideal for making lab- 
oratory tests of things later to be tried 
out on the human race. 

The brown rat has been preying on 
us for only a short while, as history 
goes. It was first observed in England 
about 1730. It did not reach America 
until our War for Independence, a 
mere 75 years before a boneheaded 
preacher from Brooklyn _ released 
eight pairs of English sparrows on this 
country. The brown rat did not 
swarm across America as fast as might 
be supposed. It got to California a full 
two years after the '49ers. There it 
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A cross section drawing showing how Johns- 
Manville Flexboard can be used to ratproof 
farm buildings. 
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found a most congenial habitat, and 
today sober citizens of Hollywood 
often see by dawn’s early light hordes 
of rats disporting themselves on spa- 
cious lawns. At the time of a bubonic 
plague outbreak in San Francisco ol- 
ficers of the Federal Health Service 
killed and counted more than a mil- 
lion rats in that one city. 

Brown rats will eat almost any- 
thing, but they will not travel without 
handouts. This has been proved time 
and again. None was seen in Wyo- 
ming until 1919, and the first one 
was reported from Montana as recent- 
ly as 1923. Rats do not thrive among 
thrifty people. Their invasion of Scot- 
land took from 1776 until 1834 to get 
from Selkirk in the south to Moray- 
shire in the north, a distance of 164 
miles in 58 years. The rat appeared 
in Switzerland as late as 1869, but it 
is said to be almost unknown in that 
frugal country today. 

Just about every poison man has de- 
vised has been been tried on rats, and 
the rats are still going strong. Yellow 
phosphorus was an early standby, 
but nowadays standard rodenticide in- 
gredients are either strychnine, red 
squill, or thallium sulfate. All these 







The Havahart box trap is humane (a philo- 


sophical advantage) and effective, for rats 
can’t chew their way out. 
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Ewing Galloway 


This corn crib made of ventilated concrete 
blocks is supposed to be rat-proof despite 
the perforations. 


are of foreign origin, strychnine from 
India and French Indochina, red 
squill from the Mediterranean Sea 
area, thallium sulfate from Germany, 
France and Belgium. During the last 
war U. S. scientists had to busy them- 
selves with creating substitute rat poi- 
sons. They came up with such dillies 
as ANTU and Compound 1080 (sodi- 
um fluoroacetate). Dr. E. R. Kalm- 
back, who contributed “Advances in 
Rodent Control” to the 1947 Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook warns 
that these poisons are too dangerous 
unskilled 
hands. He says that a 20 pound dog 
can be killed by a dose of 1080 that 
would not kill an eight-ounce rat. He 


to be administered by 


also describes a system of coloring poi- 
soned seed so that birds will not eat 
it. 

Phe usual stress is placed on a curi- 
ous physiological defect of the rat— 
its inabilitv to vomit. Through some 
odd misapplication of logic, this short- 
coming is thought to render the rat 
defenseless against tricky poisons. Ac- 
tually it merely enables the creature 
to build up immunity, much in the 
wav the legendary Kine Mithradates 
did, when it takes less than lethal 
doses over a period of time 


Ihe latest miracle drug for rats to 
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be placed on the market is called war- 
farin. This is a pleasant concoction 
which causes stomach ulcers and pre- 
vents the coagulation of blood. The 
rat dies of internal hemorrhages, it is 
said, without ever knowing it was 
something he ate. Warfarin is just as 
deadly to human beings and livestock 
as it is to rats if it is taken in sufficient 
doses. It is described as a slow-acting 
poison which permits the rats to die 
in their burrows, but there is no guar- 
antee that if thev die in walls or be- 
tween floors your place will not smell 
to high heaven, just as it does when 
old-fashioned poisons are used. One 
of the main recommendations for war- 
farin is that dogs, cats, hogs, and car- 
rion-eating birds will not be killed by 
eating the poisoned carcasses. There is 
no claim that warfarin will lay the 
dead rats in windrows. They are said 
just to disappear. 

Another neat way to waste your 
money. It must be apparent by now, 
in view of the increasing rat popula- 
tion, that poison can not stop rats. 
Fecund as they are, rats soon develop 
immunity to any poison by a mere 
process of natural selection—just as 
strains of house flies resistant to DDT 
have been formed within a few years. 

A virile old rat, that is one which 
has survived to the age of four, called 
a Moby Dick by the exterminator set, 
is described as the wisest and most 
cynical beast on earth. “If you get a 
few Moby Dick’s in your house,” ac- 
cording to Joseph Mitchell’s report, 
“there are just two things you can do: 
you can wait for them to die or you 
can burn your house down and start 
all over again.” 

Then is man’s unrelenting warfare 
against rats completly hopeless? Not 
at all. There are two sure ways of get- 
ting rid of rats without resort to hit- 
or-miss poisoning. First stop feeding 
them. Second, trap them. When you 
poison a rat you may just give it a 
belly-ache and teach it to restrict its 
diet. As for the effectiveness of poison 
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gases, highly dangerous in any event, 
consider the testimony of Dr. Robert 
Oleson, medical director of the New 
York Quarantine Station of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. A ship was thor- 
oughly fumigated with hydrocyanic 
gas and 20 rats were found. Labora- 
tory disclosed that 
infected with bubonic plague 
germs. So || days later the public 
health officials went back to the ship, 
ripped out all enclosed spaces, and re- 


tests these 


rats 
were 





Close up every opening that could possibly 
admit rodents. 





When constructing buildings, make them 
rat resistant. Here Flexboard is used along 
the foundation. 





Here is a rodent trap of unique design. 
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fumigated. This time 12 
were killed! 

Trapping a rat is the only way you 
know you've got it out of circulation. 


more rats 


Perhaps you believe that some rats 
are too wary for traps. It is quite true 
a rat caught in the old-fashioned snap, 
or even steel-jaw trap may be able to 
release itself by gnawing off its tail or 
leg and so escape to breed again and 
be more cautious. But there are mod- 
ern rat traps which will outwit the 
wisest rat. 

The Allcock Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ossining, New York makes a 
trap which rats evidently go for. It is 
called the Havahart and testimonial 
letters from many users tell of large 
catches. 

The Lee Bell Company of Delton, 
Michigan distributes a most ingenious 
rat trap, simplicity in itself but sure- 
fire. It is illustrated herewith. Mr. 
Robert O. Zielinski reports that even 
after rat-proofing his farm buildings 
he has caught more than 50° rats in 
six months use of this trap. 

It is even more important to place 
a rat trap properly than it is to bait 
it. (Incidentally the most enticing 
bait found thus far is peanut butter 
with a pinch of rolled oats. Cheese is 
passé.) Put traps where rats may run. 
Don't let rancid and 
don't let dead rats stay in traps. And 
be sure to use enough traps. 


baits become 


There was a terrible rat plague on 
the island of Bermuda in 1615. Fruits, 
plants and trees were devoured within 
two years. A law was passed requiring 
every man on the island to keep 12 
traps set. The rats disappeared and 
there are none there today. 

Mr. Jennings, the old-hand exter- 
minator quoted earlier in this article, 
says, “We refuse to take a rat job un- 
less the owner or tenant promises to 
stop up every hole and crack through 
which rats can get in, and seal up or 
eliminate any spaces inside the build- 
ings in which they nest.” 

Mr. Jennings’ company has a simple 
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device which they think more of than 
poison or traps for rats—the glue- 
board. “It’s simply a composition 
shingle smeared on one side with a 
thick, black glue...The shingle is 
pliable. It can be laid flat on the 
floor or bent around a pipe. We place 
them on rat runs, and that’s where the 
skill comes in. You have to be an 
expert to locate rat runs. We lay bait 
around the boards. If any part of the 
rat touches the board, he’s done for. 
When he tries to pull away, he gets 
himself firmly caught in the glue. 
The more he struggles, the more firm- 
ly he’s stuck. Next morning the rat, 
glueboard and all, is: picked up with 
tongs and burned.” 

Rat-proofing buildings is not so 
difficult as you may suppose, and it 
will put money in your pocket. Gal- 
vanized sheet iron nailed around pos- 
sible places of entry will do the job, 
but the Johns-Manville Company has 
recently placed on the market a pro- 
duct called Flexboard which is even 
handier to apply. Its use is illustrated 
with this article. 

Get rid of all rubbish piles, loose 
lumber stacks, any places where rats 
may hide and breed. And, by the way, 
ammonium sulfate, that chemical 


fertilizer which some agriculturists 
say won't kill earthworms, is recom- 
mended by the government for insu- 
lating such materials as cotton, ground 
paper and sawdust to prevent nest- 
ing of rats and mice! 

A neat trick for rat-proofing: plug 
rat holes with stainless steel wool. 
It will not rust in the way ordinary 
steel wool does and even the case- 
hardened teeth of rats are not equal to 
it. A dab of cement over it makes it 
an even stronger barrier. 

The man who harbors rats on his 
place is just as much a public enemy 
as a typhoid carrier .or one who gives 
aid and comlort to a saboteur. If you 
are a patriotic citizen you will deal 
with rats in the same way you would 
any other foreign invader. 


Rat-proofing all sources of food 
supply is of primary importanee. Rats 
won't stay where they cannot eat. 
Estimates of what it costs a farmer to 
feed one rat per year vary from four 
to $20. A hundred rats are said to con- 
sume enough grain to feed 159 laying 
hens or 17 marketable shoats in one 
year. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
estimated recently that rats do 200 
million dollars worth of damage in 
the United States each year. 





A Better Mouse Trap 

Of all the inventions offered each 
year to the U.S. patent office, the one 
which comes in greatest numbers is 
the better mousetrap. 

This is understandable, because 
even though the mouse may not be 
quite so vicious a menace as the rat 
—to which it is so closely related bio- 
logically that rats and mice can be 
cross-bred—its domestic contacts are 
more intimate and often more in evi- 
dence. Mice eat 20 to 30 times a day, 
yet consume only about one-tenth of 
their own body weight in food each 
24 hours. This makes poison largely 
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ineffective for any permanent control. 


One female will bear from 30 to 57 
offspring in a year. Mice mature in 
less than three months. Thus they are 
almost as fertile as rats. 

An ingenious mousetrap, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by its distributors, 
advertisements for which appear in 
this magazine, actually spanks the 
mouse into the trap. One setting is 
said to catch 15 to 20 mice. Testi- 
monial letters tell of having caught 
as many as 125 mice in eight days with 
it. The secret of the trap’s efficiency 
is the curiosity of the mouse. No bait 
is required. 
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Maple Farming Goes Modern 


By William Gilman 


Photos by Eleanor Cilman 


More practical pipelines replace traditional ox teams on a tree 
farm that is an intriguing example of woodland erganiculture. 


a PERS produce the bulk 
of maple syrup for the great 
American pancake and therefore have 
due respect for Acer saccharum, the 
sugar maple tree. Nevertheless, thei 
Green Mountain neighbors thought 
it rather odd when Scott and Helen 
Nearing first set out 15 years ago to 
develop a farm based entirely on 
maple agriculture rather than -pro- 
ducing syrup the old way—as a side- 
line to dairying. 

In the intervening period, the Near- 
ings have demonstrated that maple 
syrup can be a unique but practical 
main-line crop, particularly when the 
goal is a high-quality product that 
brings premium prices. 

At the same time, they have done 
away with erosion and soil-depletion 
types of husbandry that have caused 
many another Vermont farm to be 
abandoned. Their “forest farming” 
has used fertility from Nature’s own 
stockpile—chemical fertilizers haven't 
been used or needed. 

Moreover, it has all 
without traditional 


been done 
team-and-sled_ to 
gather sap, or even a crawler tractor. 
Thanks to an ingenious pipeline sys- 
tem, the Nearings get along nicely 
with only a four-wheel-drive pickup 
truck that takes sap buckets up to 
William Gilman, in collaboration 
with his photographer wife, reports on 
New England farming from Middle- 
town Springs, 
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Vermont. 


their hillside woodlot and brings fire- 
wood down for the evaporators. 

If it’s true that the Chicago stock- 
yards use everything from a pig but 
its squeal, then the Nearings aren't 
far behind in their intensive use of the 
maple. In addition to sap, it supplies 
the fuel used to boil that sap—their 
records show that it takes about one 
cord for every 90 sap buckets they 
hang. 

This wood is found right in the 40- 
orchard in the form ol 
weed trees, broken maple limbs and 
othe thei 
intelligent conservation 
which pays off in higher producing 
maples. 


acre sugal 


thinnings removal sim- 


ply means 


Then too, the Nearings are serious 
have to be 
because of their preference for a meat- 
less diet. When they first started, they 
built back the 
hauled from thei 
yards. Since then, they've been self- 


vegetable gardeners—they 


soil with manure 


neighbors’ barn- 
Pap] 


sufficient, depending upon a_ well-at- 
tended compost pile. Its main ingredi- 
ent happens to be leaves gathered 
from the sugar orchard. 

The fertilizing virtues of leaves are 
well-known although often ignored by 
“leaf-burners.” Not are 
heavy in ordinary mineral content, 


only leaves 
but as tree roots probe far into sub- 
soil, valuable minerals are 
stored in leaves too. And the gnaple 


leaf is especially rich — containing 


trace 


about two and a half times as much 
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Maple sugaring goes modern—with an efficient pipeline network for transporting sap at 

the Nearing farm near Jamaica, Vermont. Each of the four main lines are numbered, and 

are supplied by spur lines like the ones shown above. Pouring sap into the home-made 

funnel device is helper H. B. Crowninshield. Pipeline numbers are placed high—to be 
visible in case of deep snow. 
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nourishment as the pine needle. Re- 
sults of this maple-leaf composting 
show up in the lush Nearing garden 
which supplies more than 90 per cent 


of their annual food needs. 
Moreover, they find that maple 
leaves come in handy for storing 


those vegetables kept through winter. 
The leaves are collected right+ after 
they have fallen in autumn. At this 
stage, they Not dried 
moisture 
_ from the vegetables. And not soggy, 
they won't cause rotting. 


are just right. 


out yet, they won't extract 


For winter storage in their cellar, 
the Nearings place a layer of the 
leaves, then a layer of carrots, beets, 
and so on. It works with apples too. 
They have kept fall-harvested apples 
this way until the following August. 

To the city man who has read ar- 
ticles romanticizing the sap-running 
season, maple sugaring sounds like a 
pretty ideal way of farming—almost 
like getting something for nothing. A 
field like needs 
plowing, seeding, weeding. But maples 
require only harvesting—each spring, 
they are ready to be “milked.” 


standard crop corn 





Pipeline efficiency marks the Nearing maple-syrup setup near Jamaica, Vermont, 
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That may be simple enough when 
only a couple of shade maples in front 
of the house are tapped for home use, 
but the harvesting becomes real farm- 
ing when done on the Nearing scale. 

It calls for hanging 4,000 sap buck- 
ets which, in a normal season, will net 
1,000 gallons of syrup. This is based 
on about 55 gallons of average-sweet 
sap boiling down to produce one of 
standard-density syrup. Producing the 
1,000 gallons of syrup means gather- 
ing about one billion drops of sap, 
fuel wood 
ready for boiling it down. Collecting 
that much sap by old-fashioned meth- 
ods can be pretty arduous—the best 
sap runs occur during the freeze-thaw 
weather of spring when the going is 
muddy and icy. Even 
tapping, and hanging 4,000 buckets is 


and having 50 cords of 


notoriously 


a big operation, especially after a deep 
March snowfall. 

The Nearings have reduced all this 
labor in many ways. For instance, aft- 


er sugaring is over, the buckets are 
then 
stored right in the woods for next sea- 
Through 


given a thorough scrubbing, 


son’s use. the woods are 





hee 
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A six- 

mile network of pipelines brings sap down to storage tanks from which another line con- 

tinues the flow of maple juice to either saphouse by means of a governing valve at the 
fork shown in the photo. 
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Operating a large maple-syrup evaporator is usually considered a man’s job, but here 
Helen Nearing has the bubbling and controls under control. 


strategically scattered .18 sturdy con- 
crete storage bins, each able to hold 
360 buckets, covers and spouts. These 
serve as supply points during “tap- 
ping-out.”” Only a hand sled is needed 
to distribute them while one helper 
is boring sapholes and another is 
hanging buckets. When sap starts run- 
ning, the pipeline system takes over 
the bulk of the woods labor. 

The season two years ago was an 
abnormal one and most syrup-makers 
got caught off-guard. The precious 
first sap run occurred a month ahead 
of time and few got buckets hung soon 
enough. But thanks to his easily 
reached buckets, Nearing was able to 
catch that richest run of the sea- 
son. 

With six miles of pipe fanning out 
uphill above his home, he makes 
gravity transport the sap. Down near 
the two sugaring houses are two sap- 
storage tanks totalling 80 barrels ca- 
pacity. From them, a forked pipeline 
with a governing valve at the juncture 
directs sap to either house. Above this 
storage system are four main lines of 
one-inch pipe serving different areas of 
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the woods. Each fans out into auxili- 
ary three-fourths-inch spur lines. 

The setup is such that a person 
emptying sap buckets into gathering 
pails is never farther than 100 feet 
from a receiver. This is a_ three- 
fourths-inch standpipe fitted to the 
spur. Pouring from the gathering 
bucket is done through a homemade 
funnel, which is a 20-quart bucket 
and flange screwed to the standpipe. 
A 12-quart foot tub, with perforated 
bottom, is set into this bucket to 
strain out moths and twigs. The re- 
sult is pure sap quickly transported 
down for boiling. 

This contrasts with the all-pipe 
method tried several years ago by 
others and found lacking. It involves 
piping trees directly by use of goose- 
neck connections to the sap spouts. 
In addition to being cumbersome, and 
subject to storm damage, it meant too 
slow movement of sap—and this, dur- 
ing sunny weather, caused warm pipes 
to sour sap and down-grade syrup 
quality. 

The Nearing emphasis is as much 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Soybeans must be planted on the contour if erosion on hilly land is to be avoided. 


Safe Ways With Soybeans 


By Benjamin Manz 


Contrary to popular belief, soybeans must be handled with 
care or they may prove to be an extremely detrimental crop. 


N THE last fifty years the soybean 

has risen from relative unimport- 
ance to one of our four great grain 
crops in the Corn Belt. 

Some farmers have the idea that 
merely because the soybean is a leg- 
ume it helps the ground. 

Unfortunately the soybean has caus- 
ed much erosion, much depletion of 
the soil, and much ruin of good tilth. 

Some things are not generally 
known about the soybean. How can 
the soybean be grown in a balanced 
farming program to the profit of the 
farmer, and not at the expense of the 
good earth’s fertility? 


What the Soybean Takes 


First of all what does the soybean 
actually take out of the soil in chemi- 


Benjamin Manz, whose address 1s 
Pauling, Ohio, frequently contributes 
short items on the practical applica- 
tion of organic methods. 
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cal nutrients? A 40 bushel soybean 
crop takes 56 pounds of phosphorus 
and 88 pounds of potash, while an 80 
bushel takes the same 
amount of potash and five pounds less 
of phosphorus. 


corn crop 


One big difference is nitrogen. Un- 
der correct management (inoculation 
of seed and returning residues to soil) 
soybeans add nitrogen to the soil, 
although probably not as much as 
most clovers. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the success of corn, which 
consumes large amounts of nitrogen 
from the soil, following soybeans. 

On lime the soybean is a heavy 
feeder—450 uptake by a 
10 bushel crop. A four ton alfalfa 
crop takes 450 pounds and an 80 bush- 
el corn crop 96 pounds. This relatively 
high consumption of lime by soybeans 
is probably the reason why continued 
crops of them make it hard for some 
land to obtain a catch of clover. 


pounds 
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Thus we see that although the soy- 
bean is a legume it removes much 
from the land. Another count against 
it is the fact that it leaves the land 
bare in the spring when heavy rains 
occur. In the past a large percentage 
of the land, probably most, lay bare 
through the winter. Fall rains and 
melting snows carried a lot of topsoil 
away. Lack of cover in places reduced 
the chances of earthworm survival. 
This situation can be partially cor- 
rected by planting a cover crop im- 
mediately after harvest. 


The Soybean’s Root System 

Louis Bromfield mentioned in one 
of his books that much of the good 
done by clover lies in the fact that it 
has a large root system, which helps 
the soil by loosening it and by adding 
organic matter after the plant dies. 
The soybean’s root system is shallow 
and the total weight of roots is rela- 
tively small. 

A normal soybean crop contains 
1500 pounds top and 400 to 700 
pounds of roots. 

In contrast, a red clover crop of 
1000 pounds of tops would consist of 
1200 to 1500 pounds of roots dry 
weight. 

A field of harvested soybeans gives 
evidence that the shallow roots have 
loosened the soil. The small amount 
of total root weight, however, means 
less organic matter. 

Ohio Bulletin 175, Our Heritage— 
The Soil (R. M. Salter, R. D. Lewis, 
J. A. Slipher) in an overall evaluation 
attributes to the soybean a mild debit. 
This booklet describes a system of 
evaluating a rotation whereby each 
crop is given a rating on the basis of 
“the balance between the favorable 
and unfavorable effects of that crop 
on soil nutrients; tilth biologic activi- 
ty, and organic matter content of the 
soil.” 

Under this system corn stalks left 
on land rates minus 1.75, potatoes 
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rate minus two, and the common 
clovers a plus two. The soybean rates 
minus .5 when the straw is removed, 
minus .25 when it is returned. 


Loss of Valuable Manure 

This discussion is mainly centered 
about the soybean’s role as a seed 
crop. When soybeans are made for 
hay the valuable straw is not return- 
ed. Soybeans make good hay, but a 
hay crop takes more from the land 
than a seed crop, although some or- 
ganic matter may eventually be re- 
turned through manure. By far the 
most soybeans are harvested for seeds. 

When a crop of soybeans is turned 
under as a green manure there is no 
doubt that the land benefits greatly. 
However, the soybean is in many 
cases unsuitable for green manuring 
because it takes up the whole crop 
year. Other crops, such as rye and 
vetch, which make substantial growth 
in fall and spring will likely prove 
more adaptable as soil improvers to 
most farming schemes. 

If you do use soybeans for green 
manure, plant the beans solid, plenty 
thick, and don’t worry about weeds. 
Work the growth into the soil when 
the seeds are two-thirds formed. Gen- 
erally a late maturing variety will 
produce more top growth and so 
would be better for green manure. 
However, allowance should be made 
for a few weeks rotting time before 
another crop is to be planted. Work 
the plants in plenty early for wheat. 


Safe Ways with Soybeans 

These facts about soybeans are not 
mentioned to dissuade farmers from 
raising them, or to create prejudices 
against it as a crop. Soybeans do not 
ruin the soil. Jt is the farmer who is 
responsible. Soybeans are a good crop, 
a money-making crop, and many wise 
farmers raise them. Correct handling 
of all crops and the soil make the soy- 
bean a crop of potential high value. 
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Below are explained six important 
practices which will go a long way to- 
ward saving the soil in a rotation in- 
cluding soybeans. 

1. Do the straw. Straw 
on the surface prevents erosion by 
holding the soil and by preventing 
splashing. It is a known fact that un- 
der a mulch soil will more 
rain than when bare. Splashing rain- 
drops on exposed soil tend to cement 
the surface, preventing rapid absorp- 
tion. 


not burn 


absorb 


Heavy straw, especially if it’s weedy, 
may The most 
practical solution to this problem is 
an auxiliary cutter head mounted 
right on the combine which cuts up 
the straw into short pieces. Another 
possible way would be to rake the 
straw in windrows and run it through 


prove a nuisance. 


a field chopper. Sometimes an extra 
disking will take care of the straw. 
In many cases this is cheapest and 
easiest. 


How to Save Straw 
Probably the amount of 
straw is burnt ahead of wheat sowing. 
Many times this could be prevented 
by using better disks. There are many 
models of the market de- 
signed to cut up heavy trash and they 
are olten a wise investment. 

If you can’t chop the straw and 
haven't the equipment to work it in 
the soil well enough to make a good 
seedbed for wheat, maybe a trick used 
by my neighbor will work for you. 
He hired a combine which throws the 
straw out the (Allis-Chalmers) 
and followed right behind with his 
tractor and disk. In this way he disk- 
ed the ground before the straw was 
thrown on it. Sometimes this trick 
is carried one step further with an- 
other tractor and drill. In this way 
the straw is thrown where the wheat 
is already sown. 

Soybean straw makes fair bedding 
and this is its best place or some 
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disks on 


side 





farms. Unless straw is returned in 
manure though, it is a loss to the soil. 

I repeat, in no case should the straw 
be burned. (haulm) 
contains 25 pounds of nitrogen, six 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 15 
pounds of potash per ton, a $4.29 
value at current fertilizer prices. And 


remember the organic matter. 


9 


Soybean straw 


Planting solid reduces erosion. A 
solid mat of soybean plants makes an 
excellent cover for the land, although 
it comes late. Stirring the soil by cul- 
tivation also promotes the consump- 
tion of organic matter. Soybeans are 
grown successfully either way and 
there is no doubt that under some con- 
ditions cultivation is profitable. It 
must be remembered that this is hard- 
er on the soil. 


Necessity of Contour Planting 

Contour planting on sloping land is 
a must, whether you cultivate or plant 
solid. Ohio Bulletin 207, summarizing 
Missouri findings, states that soybeans 
drilled solid up and down slope mean 
15 per cent as much erosion as corn up 
and down. In rows corn-planter width, 
up and down, soybeans mean 95 per 
cent as much erosion as corn up and 
down. Either way that’s too much soil 
lost, so plant on the contour to be safe. 

3. Inoculate soybean seed. Inocula- 
tion not only increases stand, vigor, 
and yields; it also means more nitro- 
gen for the soil. If no nodulation oc- 
curs, soil nitrogen will be used, as in 
a corn crop. 

4. Provide winter cover. If the crop 
ahead of soybeans is harvested in time, 
plant a cover crop to prevent erosion 
and add organic matter. Since soy- 
beans are not planted early in the 
spring there is usuaily plenty of time 
to work in the cover crop, but allow a 
little rotting time. Rye, vetch, and 
kale are possibilities, plus sweet clover 
if soybeans follow wheat or oats. Pos- 
sibly cover crops can be planted in be- 
tween corn rows after the last cultiva- 
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tion. Sometimes this can be done after 
harvest of corn or other crop, depend- 
ing on weather. 

Much land after soybean harvest lies 
bare over the winter. The straw is 
some protection, but not enough. If 
the land is not to be planted to an 
early spring crop such as oats, a cover 
crop of rye can be grown without up- 
setting the rotation. Usually the soy- 


bean ground can be fitted without 
great expense. 
5. Harvest early then sow wheat. 


the beans 
are combined are generally uncertain. 
\ delay of one day may mean the loss 
of weeks. Late wheat has less chance to 
make a fair top growth needed for 
winter survival and erosion resistance. 
Generally, early varieties yield a little 
less, but where wheat figures in the 
rotation they are best. A lot of land 


Weather conditions when 


Soybeans can be a detrimental 
but the farmer’s lack of knowledge of it. 


crop; it 
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intended for wheat is put in oats be- 
cause of a late bean harvest. 


Be Sure to Rotate 

6. Proper rotation essential. 
Don’t grow soybeans too often. They 
can not be classified with the biennial 
and perennial clovers and alfalfas 
when it comes to soil building. 

Only good land should have the 
burden of corn and soybeans in se- 
quence. Soils of medium fertility can 
stand corn and soybeans, but there 
should be a legume sod in between. 
On many of the weaker lands soy- 
beans can replace corn to the profit 
of both the farmer and the land. On 
hilly lands where much sod is neces- 
the rotation to combat ero- 
sion, the available crop land had best 
be put to corn for use as feed in con- 
nection with the grass. 


is 


sary in 





is not the plant that causes the damage 
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TEN ROWS OF TOMATOES 
at 315 FT. — 3,150 FT. 

OF ROW — APPROX. 1/6 ACRE. 
PLANTING RATE 4000 
PER ACRE, 26" ROW, 
PLANTS 5 FT. APART. 





HEN it became evident late in 

1946 that the soil surface would 
finally permit the mixing in of trash 
instead of forcing it to be left on top, 
I made plans for tractor cultivation 
as far as possible of all crops.. This 
resulted in the adoption of the 26-inch 
row width, and unexpectedly made 
possible an easy method of calculating 
yields per acre—which is both a great 
time saver and forms the basis for 
more intelligent appraisal each sea- 
son of such progress as has been made. 
So far as can be foreseen now the 26- 
inch row is a permanent institution 
for this farm. Four seasons’ use of it 
has revealed no objections serious 
enough to balance its obvious good 
points. 

Instead of just a quarter acre in 
vegetables in 1947, due to the possibil- 
ity of tractor cultivation, I put in 
about an acre and a half. This in- 
crease resulted in quite a lot more 
production, but the undeveloped con- 
dition of the soil still was so import- 
ant a factor that little of the crops 
produced should have been offered for 
sale. Snap beans were excellent, and 
a small fraction of the ears of sweet 

Edward H. Faulkner, noted author 
of “PLtowman’s Fotity” and other 
books on agricultural subjects, farms 
near Elyria, Ohio. 
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Land Halls | 


By Edwarif, Faul 


The no-plowing philosopher 
venation ofthis own Ohio f{ 
Here 


crop of tomatoes. 


corn were sold in the local food stores, 
but the quality was not good and 
could not be until the soil had been 
further developed. Potatoes, which 
were planted liberally that season, 
were a disappointment, proving that 
for this crop also the land still lacked 
quality. 

No attempt has been made since 
1947 to grow more than our own sup- 
ply of potatoes; and it now seems to 
me that this crop may never grow 
very well in the soil of the ridge land 
where the water supply quickly be- 
comes meager in hot weather. In a 
few years, when the heavy clay of the 
lower ground has been redeveloped 
sufhciently, this crop may prove profit- 
able; but that prospect seems to be 
several seasons away as yet. 

I plan, however, to begin in 1951 
planting the potatoes for family use in 
the lower ground in its present con- 
dition. The results from such plant- 
ing will in time suggest whether they 
should be risked there on larger scale. 

The snap beans in 1947 staged a 
show such as I have never seen before 
nor since. After four pickings had 


been made I became so busy with dig-- 
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Halls Itself 


iwarih. Faulkner 


pher qtinues his report of the reju- 
io fajland and tells of his bumper 
e is@article really worth reading. 


ing potatoes and other work that for 
a month or more I forgot about the 


beans. When I next saw them they 
had developed completely new tops 


above tlfe first ones—every 
this; 
; blooming and setting a 


parently had done 


plant, ap- 
and were 
new crop 


fully as good as the early crop. By 


this time, however, the 


market for 


beans was so glutted that it did not 
seem worth while to pick them. They 
yielded a lot of dry beans that made 
good eating the following winter. 
When this second crop phase of 
the beans appeared I was inclined to 
credit it to the manner in which the 


soil was being handled. 


A neighbor 


here in the city made this theory un- 
t tenable, however, when she reported 
j the same behavior of the beans grow- 
ing in her backyard. So I decided that 





probably the rainfall patterns of that 
summer had been just right to develop 
new tops. A little study of the bean 
plant will show that in any season the 
beginnings of such growth can be seen 
on bracket-like branches of the plant. 
Apparently, this is a provision of na- 


ture to permit regrowth or extension 
of the plant if and when rainfall con- 
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YIELD APPROX. 7000 LBS. 

OF TOMATOES. 

OVER 21 TONS PER ACRE. 
1/6 ACRE INCOME $150.00. 
| ACRE $900.00 INCOME. 


Zé 
\ 


Ww 


ditions make it possible. I had never 
noted this before, but have heard 
since of other people whose beans 
staged such a comeback. 

Tomatoes did not seem to justify 
commercial planting until the 1948 
crop of two rows proved so superior 
to anything I had ever grown any- 
where before. This planting was in 
the original quarter acre, following 
the mixing in four consecutive sea- 
sons’ growth. The entire proaluction 
of these rows was used by two families 
for their winter supply of tomato 
juice, but the quality of that juice was 
such that I decided then to try tom- 
atoes the following year on a small 
commercial scale. 

Until 1948 Buckeye rot, a disease I 
had never seen before, had been 
bothering the tomatoes. The first sea- 
son it appeared, 1946, it wiped out 
the crop before we had canned our 
winter supply or made juice. In 1947 
there was some loss late in the year, 
but the damage was slight, since we 
had preserved what we would need 
for winter. In 1948, while each plant 
was attacked eventually, both families 
who made use of the crop had finish- 
ed with them. 

I did not hesitate, then, to plan for 
liberal planting in 1949 of Rutgers, 
the variety that had made such a fine 
showing in 1948. 


SS 
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That 1949 tomato patch made his- 
tory so far as this venture is concern- 
ed. Ten rows were planted, each 315 
feet in length. This was 3,150 feet of 
row, or slightly less than one-sixth 
acre (20,000 feet of rows 26 inches 
wide equal one acre). The planting 
rate was exactly 4.000 per acre, since 
the plants were spaced five feet apart 
in the rows. 

It became obvious within a few days 
after the plants had been placed that 
something extraordinary was happen- 
ing. By the third day every plant was 
established and growing, as evidenced 
by the expanded width of the leaves. 
Throughout the summer good growth 
continued, and by the time the fruit 
had forced the plants to sprawl they 
were the most gorgeous tomato plants 
I have ever seen. 

Any specialist, seeing them from a 
distance, would have declared the 
plants had been too richly fertilized 
with nitrogen. Yet, on closer view 
he would have discovered that every 
plant yas heavily loaded with fruit— 
which could not be true if too much 
nitrogen had been used. 

The yield was not accurately meas- 
ured, the of sales of 
peck baskets to the stores early in the 
season, and of sales for canning later 
on, the yield has been estimated as a 
little more than 7,000 pounds of use- 
able fruit. This is a bit more than 21 
tons per acre production. On the 
basis of income the score can be count- 
ed more accurately. About $150.00 
was received from the one-sixth acre. 


but on basis 


Frost in 1949 was delayed until 
October 21 and all of these plants 
were still alive and some were grow- 
ing and setting fruit right up to the 
last. Buckeye rot, which had been de- 
creasing in its damage, finally showed 
up during the last week or two, but 
did little damage at that late date. By 
that time, due to night temperatures 
far too low to be good for tomatoes, 
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other troubles were keeping pace with 
the production of young fruit, so that 
none of it ripened normally. 

No other crop has been quite so 


spectacular as that crop of tomatoes. 
Even the 1950 tomato crop was not so 
good. This resulted, apparently, from 
seasonal conditions. No crop requir- 
ing hot weather for its best develop- 
ment did as well in 1950 as in warmer 
One bit of evidence on this 
point is the fact that head lettuce 
growing in the tomato patch in 1950 
actually headed about one third of its 
plants. In normally hot season it is 
not likely this would have happened. 


years. 


I have not lost sight of the fact that 
the lesser vigor of the 1950 tomato 
crop have been a result of repeated 
heavy drains on the soil’s fertility of 
two successive heavy crops of tomatoes. 
However, the success of the lettuce 
which grew along with the tomatoes, 
together with the high quality of the 
tomato crop itself, so long as the 
weather was warm enough for this 
crop—both are factors which seem to 
indicate that the real trouble was 
temperature and not the soil’s wear- 
ing out. 

This seems so likely to be the prop- 
er explanation that I plan again to 
grow tomatoes on this same spot. 

Buckeye rot, I should note, almost 
missed the boat this year. Only an 
occasional plant had affected fruit, 
and often sound fruit could be picked 
from plants which had one or two 
affected fruits. Not being favored by 
improvement of the soil, this disease— 
the only survivor of all the tomato 
diseases, seems to giving up. 

Maybe I'm wrong about all this. 
There are thousands of trained scien- 
tists who can prove by experimental 
statistics and facts that what is hap- 
pening on our farm is impossible. 

It certainly is not possible where 
land has lost its original enthusiasm 
for liberal production. On such land, 
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practices must be just about what is 
recommended by the same specialists 
who could prove my report could not 
be true. It must be remembered, 
however, that my results have follow- 
ed land treatment such as has never 
been applied to the land under ex- 
perimental conditions. Since no such 
work has ever been done by the ex- 
periment stations, scientists themselves 
must agree that they are in no posi- 
tion to express an opinion as to the 
possibilities I have here reported. 

Re-development of this soil is still 
incomplete. Best evidence of this 
comes from the crops that still refuse 
to do their best in it. And there are 
several of them. 

Celery is one. While this soil is not 
supposed to be adapted to celery 
growing under any conditions, I ex- 
pect to continue setting a few celery 
plants each season. My observation 
has been that each year they do a 
little better than they did the year 
before. It seems likely to me that 
eventually I shall be able to grow this 
crop just as well as it now is being 
grown on muck soils some fifty miles 
west of us. If that time comes, the 
crop should prove profitable. 


No crop of the cabbage family has 
ever thrived continuously through a 
season on this ridge land. Part of the 
trouble, I suspect, is the irregularity of 
the water supply—just as in the case of 
the’ potato. It is encouraging that 
cabbage, after being eaten off by 
worms, usually makes a comeback and 
produces a fair head. So I expect to 
keep trying to grow cabbage and other 
crops of its family. 

Briefly, then, this soil has proved 
its ability to generate within itself 
every needed element. The only ab- 
solute requirement is that it receive 
back each season the waste portion of 
the crops it grew the previous season. 
I believe that such rehabilitation of 
land would be speeded up if for the 
first few seasons fertilizers and lime 
were used according to needs as in- 
dicated by tests of the soil. I have 
refused to apply anything to the land 
because any use whatever of outside 
aids would have made invalid any 
claim that the land has been proved 
self-sufficient. As matters stand, that 
claim can definitely be made, and 
burden of proof to the contrary is on 
the objector. 








How to lose your shirt in a hurry. These grape vines in California were destroyed by 
smoke from nearby smudge pots. If smog can do this it is reasonable to suspect that 
poison sprays will create similar effects. 
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Two views of a mycorrhiza bearing root of 
right magnified two times. These mycorrhiza can’t function in a chemicalized soil. 
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a Scots pine tree. Left magnified nine times; 


‘The Meaning of Mycorrhiza 


A prime argument against chemicals in agriculture has long been 
submerged in the laboratory because of its incomprehensible name. 


De of the strongest arguments 
against the use of chemical teru- 
lizers is that such artificial stimulants 
disrupt the teamwork which takes 
place in organic-rich soil between 
tiny fungi and the roots of plants. 

No more complex, but by the same 
token no more simple, than any other 
natural this mutual aid of 
fungi and root has been known to 
and widely appreciated by botanists 
for almost seventy years. Usually it 
has been clouded by scientific jargon. 
It has never become a matter of com- 
mon knowledge among men who ac- 
tually grow crops. 

Although the discovery of soil fungi 
beneficial to the roots of higher 
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plants had been made and announced 
by a_ botanist Kamienski in 
I881, about time the Ger- 
man government delegated one Pro- 
fessor A. B. Frank of Berlin to make 
a study of truffles, with a view to 
increasing the highly-protitable mar- 
ket supply. Prof. Frank and his staff, 
even though they were unable to 
crack the trulfle problem, (which re- 
mains a botanical enigma to this day) 
came up with an astounding dis- 
covery. Roots and rootlets alone, they 
learned, do not convert soil into plant 
food. Something new had been found. 
Roots and rootlets were encased by 
separate growths, no part of the ori- 
ginal plant. Experiments proved that 


named 
the same 
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these were not parasites, as at first 
supposed, but actually aided the 
plant in absorbing nutrients from the 
soil. 

Herr Doktor Frank, all aglow with 
having found out something no 
botanist (excepting Kamienski) had 
ever known before, promptly, with 
pardonable Prussian pride, dubbed 
this organism Pilzwurzeln. Dr. Frank's 
German word for it can only be 
translated by a dreadful miscegena- 
tion of Latin and Anglo-Saxon: 
fungus root. But the Greeks, as usual, 
had a word for it, too, and on second 
blush Dr. Frank adopted the Greek 
myco meaning fungus plus rrhiza 
meaning root. Hence the mycorrhizal 
relationship, as it is now spoken of 
among prolessors of agronomy. 

Had the Anglo-Saxons had a word 
for it, the urgency for keeping the 
halance between  mycorrhiza® and 
roots in the soil might have been 
more impressive on American farmers 
this past generation. A_ four-letter 
word might have made all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

Like one of those coinages advertis- 
ing men use to sell soap. 

But there need be no mystery about 
mycorrhiza. Farmers should not be 
deterred by such a formidable name 
laid on a growth which guarantees 
the very existence of plants and man. 
And which many men, through the 
use of chemical fertilizers, are busily 
engaged in exterminating. 

Here, in as plain language as_pos- 
sible are statements of what mycor- 
rhiza mean to plant life—and there- 
fore to human life. 

First Dr. William F. Ganung, in 
his Textbook of Botany describes the 
function of mycorrhiza: “Fungi de- 
velop in contact with the tips of many 
plants, particularly those living in 
much humus, weaving around them 
a close cover of threads which replace 
the root hairs. This mycorrhiza as it 
is named, absorbs water and mineral 
matters which it transmits to the 
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roots, and it also absorbs soluble or- 
ganic matters set free in decay of 
humus but useful again to the plants. 
We have here one of the cases where 
two different organisms derive bene- 
fit from their association, a condition 
called symbosis.” 


Or in plainer words, as J. 1. Rodale 
points out in his book Pay Dirt: “The 
mycorrhiza is not a parasite—it does 
not gain its sustenance from the roots 
of the plants which it covers, but 
rather it is in partnership with them. 
Together—the roots and this covering 
of mycorrhiza—they are able to draw 
in sustenance from the surrounding 
soil . . . There are two large groups 
of micorrhizas, those which encase 
the roots, and those which invade the 
root cells of the plants. Both are of 
beneficial and of unusual importance 
to agriculture...” 

Another noteworthy statement on 
the subject is to be found in Sir Albert 
Howard’s An Agricultural Testament: 

“The mycorrhizal association 
is the living bridge by which a fertile 
soil (one rich in humus) and the crop 
are directly connected and by which 
food materials ready for immediate 
use can be transferred from soil to 
plant. How this association influences 
the work of the green leaf is now one 
ol the most interesting problems sci- 
ence has now to investigate. Is the ef- 
fective synthesis of carbohydrates and 
proteins in the green leat dependent 
on the digestion products of these soil 
fungi? It is more than probable that 
this must prove to be the case. Are 
these digestion products at the root 
of disease resistance and quality?” 

Since the great pioneer of the or- 
ganic method in agriculture posed 
these questions, more than ten years 
ago, no_ scientific researcher has 
brought forth a specific answer. 

Practical experience has neverthe- 
less proved, long before this last 
dreadful decade, that the answers to 
Sir Albert Howard's questions are, 
yes. 
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GRASSLAND FARMING 





IS MORE SUCCESSFUL WITH THE 
BRILLION SURE-STAND GRASS SEEDER 


The Brillion Sure-Stand method of seeding 
prevents the three most common causes of 
grass seed waste that cost farmers thousands 
of dollars each year. 


1. Seeding Too Thick Wastes Seed. 


2. Seeding Too Deep or on the Surface 
Wastes Seed. 


3. Seeding Among Big Lumps of Dirt Wastes 
Seed. 


The Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder . . . in one 
operation . . . pulverizes the seed bed, ac- 
curately meters out the seeds, places them 
within the top half inch of soil, and gently 
firms the ground over them. As a result, a 
higher percentage of the seeds germinate, the 
plants are more sturdy; and you get a good, 
even stand with less labor and less seed. 


The saving in seed is usually enough to pay 
for the entire cost of the machine in less 
than two years. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Brillion, Wis. 


»* 
»* 


Wis 7 each seed to bed — 


in the top half inch of soil.” 











FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Cround 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 


perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. , °°" “ 


"Wichita, Kan. 














Sir Albert Howard went on to say 
that “On efhciency of this mycorrhizal 
association the health and well-being 
of man-kind must depend. In a tertile 
soil, the soil and the plant come into 
gear in two ways simultaneously. In 
establishing and 
contacts, 


maintaining these 
humus is essential. It is 
therefore a key material in the life 
cycle. Without this substance the 
wheel of life cannot function etlec- 
tively.” 

Meanwhile chemical _ fertilizers, 
temporarily pepping up plant growth 
as they do, continue to poison and 
gradually destroy vital mycorrhiza. 

Not even the purveyors of such 
products, to say nothing of their lab- 
oratory stooges, deny that chemicals 
may eventually kill soil fungus. 
Sometimes they even make a point ol 
it. 

So who is right? At the moment it 
is left to the farmer to make his own 
choice, powerfully swayed by adver- 
tisements as he is. But on second look 
even the most orthodox farmer mav 
be convinced that there is something 
wrong about artificially disturbing, if 
not destroying, nature’s design of the 
play between mycorrhiza to rootlet, 
rootlet to root, root to plant. 

Nowadays it is up to the individual 
farmer to decide. In some utopian fu- 
ture it may be quite as great a crime 
to kill mycorrhiza as it is at present 
to poison human beings. 
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‘Geology for the 


Farmer 


By W. D. Keller 


Every progressive farmer should learn how to look at his fields 
and appraise them geologically. Rocks and soil hold many lessons. 


Ki! RY alert farmer is a practical 
geologist. Some farmers may dis- 
claim 


any knowledge of 


science, especially if they 


geologic 
have not 
However, 
casual inquiry will reveal that most 
farmers have 


made a formal study of it. 


them- 
through close observation of 


discovered for 
selves, 


the earth features about them and by 


the use of common sense, many of 
the principles of geology. 
One fact about which there is no 


doubt, every farmer should be inter- 
ested in the geology that applies to 
his own farm and soil. 

Che popular idea of geology is that 
it is a science of rocks, but the study 
of rocks and soil is only one segment 
of a broad field. Equally important 
are such topics as land and soil ero- 
sion, the silting up of low places, the 
occurence of artesian and spring wa- 
ter, and the 


and metallic ore deposits. 


formation of coal, oil, 
Furthermore, the rise of mountain 
ranges and their wind, 


caves, dunes, 


reduction by 
water, and glacial ice: 
river flood plains, wind-blown loessial 
and glacial deposits, geysers, earth- 
quakes and volcanoes are all the con- 


cern of geology. Even the principles 


] ¢ 
at the University of Missouri, 
at work on a book entitl 


FOR THI 


Dr W, dD. A l] r, prot cor «ft 


“( I OLOGY 
FARMER.” 
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involved in the artificial terracing of 
fields are geological. 


Earth Materials and the Rock Cycle 

Solid rock underlies every part of 
the earth. Although not even a 
boulder may be in sight on a river 
flood plain, on the ocean beach, or 
amidst thick deposits of loessial soil, 
if a drill bit is it will 
sooner or later encounter hard, solid 
rock. 

All solid 
geologists into three major groups: 


sent down, 


rocks are classified by 


igneous or formerly molten rocks, 
sedimentary or layered rocks, and 
metamorphic (changed) rocks. Be- 


sides having different origins, certain 
mineral and chemical compositions 
characterize each group. Because the 
different compositions influence soil 
types, erosion, and economic products 
their differences are of practical im- 
portance. 

Igneous rocks (they have also been 
called the primary rocks) are those 
which solidified from hot, molten, 
liquid rock material. Lava flows which 
emerge from volcanoes, and volcanic 
cones which rise as mountains are com- 
posed of igneous rock. For example, 
Mit. Rainier, Shasta, Paricutin, Lassen 
the U. S. 
igneous rocks. 


and others in are built of 
Much of Ore- 
von and Washington in the Columbia 


Rivet surfaced by 


vol ani 


region. are huge 
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black 


lava flows. All of the occur- 
rences of igneous rocks mentioned so 
far have solidified outside or on top 
of the earth’s surface. The igneous 
rock called basalt is common in flows. 
Long after solidification has been 
complete, the originally subsurface 
igneous body may be exposed by pro- 
longed erosion and removal of the 
rock cover. Alternatively, earth move- 
ments (from which earthquakes are 
generated) may break the outer earth's 
crust and push the solidified igneous 
mass outward until it is exposed. By 
these ways, granite comes to the sur- 
face and becomes parent rock for soil 
or available for quarrying. Large 
parts of the Appalachian Mountain 
chain, the eastern Ozarks, cores of the 
Rocky Mountain ranges, parts of the 
Great Lakes region, and the central 
portion of the Sierra Nevada range 
are examples of raised and exposed 
intrustive rocks. 
examine closely the igneous 
rocks of these mountain cores we find 


igneous 
It we 


most of them to be granites, o1 yran- 


ite-like rocks. Granites are 


coarse- 





Specimen of granite. The major part of the 

rock is made up of potash feldspar. Each 

grain breaks off at a different angle with 
respect to each other. 
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grained; that is, the grains are coarse 
enough to be distinguishable with the 
unaided eye. They are hard, and are 
glassy in luster. Usually granites are 
gray, pink or red. If we examine the 
grains of the rock closely we see at 
least two different kinds of mineral 
grains. Minerals are the unique con- 
stituents, relatively constant in 
position, which are intergrown to give 


com- 


rise to rocks. 


The Minerals in Granite 

One variety of the mineral grains in 
granite is white or pink, semi-opaque, 
and breaks so as to leave tiny flat- 
surfaced faces. This is potash feld- 
contains about 16  per- 
cent potash. Other feldspars contain 
calcium and sodium, but the feldspar 
of granite is characteristically a pot- 
ash weathering, it 
release potassium,—somewhat 


spar which 


feldspar. Upon 
will 
The release of 
potash from feldspar is facilitated to 


erudgingly, however. 


a practical degree by pulverizing. It 


organic farmers. 


= 


is recommended to 

Granite also contains clearer, hard- 
er, and more glassy mineral grains. 
These are quartz, whose composition 
is silicon dioxide. Quartz when re- 
duced to sand size comprises most of 
the 
dunes, and sandstones. Quartz has no 
nutrient value to plants. 


Granites 


sand in soil, and bars, beaches, 


commonly contain also 


flakes ol 


ereen to black, but may be colorless 


tiny mica, which is usually 


Mica can be identified 
bv its habit of flaking off, or cleaving, 


or water-white. 


and because it is relatively soft. 


Soils which have been derived from 


the weathered products of granite 


are usually gravelly or sandv because 
of the abundance of quartz (silica). 
Their clav comes from the weathering 
of feldspar. Pulverized granite when 


used as an agstone carries the exces 


sively high content of silica shown 


above, and tends to weather slowly. 
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Usually volcanic ash or leucite-con- 
taining igneous rocks which run high- 
er in potash and lower .in silica-than 
vranite, deco npose more readily than 


does granite. 


Basalt and Its Minerals 
We have mentioned the black lava 
flows which occur in Washington and 
The igneous rock which 
makes up the black lava is called ba- 
salt. 


Oregon. 


Basalt is simply a rock name 
like granite, except that basalt is fine- 
erained, dark-colored, and contains a 
different assemblage of minerals (and 
different chemical com- 
position) than granite. The fineness 
of grain is due to rapid cooling and 
the earth’s surface. 
lava solidified 


therefore a 


solidification on 
Where 
the surface 


basaltic below 
(and theretore more slow- 
ly) it gives rise to coarse-grained, dark- 
colored rock which is called gabbro 
or diabase. 

Basalts are more susceptible to 
weathering than are granites. They 
contain less silica and more calcium 
and magnesium. Hence, pulverized ba- 
salt may be preferred as an agstone 
Soils derived from ba- 
salts are rich in clay and iron oxides. 


Iron oxides are deep red, yellow, and 


over granite. 


brown in color, except where abun- 
dant organic matter is present to re- 
duce the oxides to compounds which 
are on the dark gray, to greenish black 
side. Soils from basalt may be fertile 
as far as inorganic elements are con- 
cerned. 

The basalt group of rocks contains 
several varieties which make them es- 
pecially valuable and desirable as 
agstone because of their mineral and 
chemical compositions. 

The next logical step in the geologi- 
cal storv of the rock cycle is that of 
weathering, followed by the eventual 
formation of sedimentary _ rocks. 
Weathering slowly but surely attacks 
and reduces even the hardest of ig- 


neous rocks. It is well that it does, 
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otherwise there would be no soil. The 
agents or forces of weathering include 
the rain and ground (soil) water, acid 
clays, soil humic acids, plant roots, 
bacteria, oxygen, carbon dioxide, the 





) na et 








A hand specimen of basalt, a lava-formed 
rock. Note the fine grain. 





Sand grains which were scratched off the 
sandstone shown below. 





Sandstone is composed of glistening clear 
grains of quartz. 
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freezing and thawi 


atmosphere, 


1g, 
glaciers, and others. 

The net result of weathering on 
rocks is to convert them into groups 
of weathered products: the insoluble 
material, the 
stances that are leached away in clear 
(and muddy) spring or stream water. 


soil and soluble sub- 


Clay minerals are developed from 
weathered feldspars, and the dark 
minerals which are present in basalt. 
Quartz sand comes from the quartz in 
granite. Red and brown iron oxides 
result from the weathering of iron- 
containing minerals. The clay, the 
quartz sand, and the iron oxides are 
insoluble; therefore they remain  be- 
hind as a soil-forming cover or man- 
tle, or they may be eroded or washed 
away in suspension as muddy stream 
water. 

The calcium, magnesium, and sodi- 
um are easily dissolved in ground wa- 
ter during the weathering of rocks 
and are thereby quickly leached away. 
That explains why the calcium of 
even a derived limestone 
(rich in calcium) may be entirely re- 
moved in a region of humid climate. 
Water containing abundant calcium 
and magnesium in solution is hard 
water. 


soil from 


Potassium may be leached only 
partly. Because of its ionic size and 
chemical properties it is usually held 
rather firmly on to the clay. It may be 
semi-permanently fixed on the clay. 
The weathered rock 
products, which accumulate as_ soil 


residuum of 


represents only a temporary halt in its 
march to eventual deposition in the 
sea as sedimentary rock. We prolong 
its stay as soil by terracing and con- 
trol of erosion. The control of erosion 
is an interesting application of geolog- 
ical principles. 
During the time we preserve the 
weathered rock products from an early 
‘removal by erosion and hold them as 
soil material we try to extract as much 
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of the plant nutrients as possible. Aft 
er we have robbed them of as much 
nutrient as we can, we add new re- 
serves in the form of pulverized, un- 
weathered rock (or fertilizers) and 
employ the soil further as a support 
for and transfer of nutrients to plant 
roots. The soil mantle is being thick- 
ened slowly by Mother Nature as she 
weathers the soil rock beneath the sub- 
soil, but that weathering proceeds at 
only a tiny fraction of the speed by 
which the loosened surface soil can be 
removed. 

From the viewpoint of the strict geo- 
logical process, the fate of the weath- 
ered products is movement toward a 
lower resting place, the sea floor. Sus- 
pended sand and mud, and the dis- 
solved calcium, sodium, magnesium, 
etc., are poured out into the ocean. 
Gravel, sand, silt, and clay mud pro- 
gressively, settle out in the quiet wa- 
ter. They are sorted (imperfectly) as 
to particle size, the coarser being de- 
posited first, and the finer mud in 
quieter water. They become sedimen- 
tary rocks. 

The sodium remains in solution in 
the ocean. The brine of the ocean is 
a solution of sodium chloride. 

The does not 
long remain in solution but ends up 
as deposits of limestone on the sea 


calcium, however, 


floor, like lime scale on the bottom of 
a tea kettle. Several processes contrib- 
ute to the deposition of limestone. For 
example, the ocean water evaporates 
(which moisture blows back in clouds 
over the continents and falls again as 
rain on the leaves afte 
evaporation the beds of calcium lime- 


land) and 
stone on the shallow portion of the 
ocean floor. Furthermore, many ma- 
rine animals, such as oysters, extract 
the calcium from the water to make 
shells which accumulate into fossilifer- 
ous limestone beds. This explains the 
source of calcium in oyster shell grits 
which are fed to the chickens, pro- 


viding calcium for egg shells. 
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RE TRE 


Now-after 12 years 
of experimental work 


KAYLORITE 





Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 
The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 
the planting of tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and the fullness of the plant. The 
photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the ‘“greensanded” plant. The tobacco, 
too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It's pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pu!- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients——preventing them from leach'ng 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 


IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 


greensand marl—a mineral deposit. These soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- plant available). 


A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 











The natural fence row on the left takes up more space than the wire fence on the right, 
but it can be made to pay its way. 


You Can Make Fences Pay 


By Jane H. Dustin 


Sometimes fence rows must be removed to facilitate contouring, 
but they are far from being a nuisance or completely sans value. 


TOP! Don’t burn that fence row. 
4 Think a what it 
may mean to you. It’s not just a shag- 


minute about 
gy line of bushes that keeps animals 
on vour land; that fence row is one of 
the best places on your farm where 
pheasant and other wild life can find 
cover. 

Let’s look at that fence and see just 
what it If you like 
game and song birds and the good 
they can do on your farm, better put 
out the match. 


can do for you. 


The boarders living in your fence 
mean dollars in your pocket as well 
table. According to 
a United States Government Farmers’ 
Bulletin, 93 per cent of the diet of 
chipping 


as meat on your 


sparrows is caterpillars, 
Jane H. Dustin studied agriculture 
t lowa State College, Ames, and nox 


s im Elkhart, Indiana. 
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beetles, weevils, leafhoppers, scales, 
ants and stinkbugs. And that’s not 
mentioning what insects are eaten by 
othe 


birds housed in fence. 


The fence row you want to put 


your 


the torch to can be more than a game 
refuge and animal stockade. It can 
be a cool moist place which will grow 
mushrooms for your table in spring 
and fall. Sunny areas along the un- 
cultivated the fence make 
good garden patches for melons and 
squashes. A 


sides of 


these seeds scat- 
tered in small manure and soil hills 
will yield the vegetables without tak- 
ing up cultivated garden space. 


few of 


A strip of fence row may be the 
best place to cultivate grapes for table 


use, jams cr jellies. You'll find too 
that ordinary raspberry and_ black- 
berrv bushes dried by rainless weeks 


produce big lush berries along your 
shady fence. 
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On sloping fields shaggy fences will 
help prevent soil wash from cultivated 
highlands, 
construction. 


saving you costly terrace 
Multiflora rose is the 
best plant for this purpose. In several 
years it will provide a tight growing 
fence that will stop soil wash, keep 
in your livestock and 
needed refuge. 


give wildlife a 


There’s beauty in fences too. Climb- 
ing and rambler roses, sweetpea and 
morning glories planted near them 
will make a colorful summer show, 
while sunflowers will produce seed 
for chickens or for song and game 
birds that spend the winter on your 
farm. 

Fence rows don’t have to ke nox- 
ious weed patches. An abundance of 
grape vines, shrubs and trees 
will discourage weeds. Burning your 
fence row to discourage weeds will 
not only drive out valuable wildlife, 
it will remove organic matter from 
the soil surface. This will prevent 
the return of grasses and shrub cover, 
and weeds will come back faster. 

You can put your fences to work. 
Your neighbors might not like your 
shaggy fence rows. but you can boast 
of its value to you. 


eTass, 


You might even 
invite them to your house for pheas- 
ant shot on your farm. 
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helps destroy 
CORN 


BORERS 





Start your corn borer 
control early by bury- 
ing che borers that 
spend the winter in 
stubble and trash. 
Nothing does it like 


THE 2-BLADED 


LANTZ Kotte 


OLTE 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Only Lantz has a 2-bladed coulter . . . and it 
will cut through and cover more trash than 
any single-blade coulter. The Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter enables a moldboard plow to do a 
cleaner covering job...once over. Helps 
destroy the winter borer and makes later 
controls more effective. No time spent in 
clearing clogged plow ...no big investment. 

Get the original, patented Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter. Thousands of satisfied users. Write for 
FREE literature and name of nearest dealer. 

We also manufacture the Lantz Original 
Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork and the Lantz 
Sickle Grinder. 


LANTZ Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 421, Valparaiso, Ind. 








These 4 Wonderful 
Will Help You Keep Healthy 


SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to 
eat this vitamin-rich food. ; ‘ 50c 


eae 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. |. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules for avoiding stubborn con- 
ditions of neuritis caused ~ pressures exerted 
during sleep. . . 85e 

NATURAL BREAD edi ted by J. 1. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of ae and ce- 
reals made with organically ee stone- 
ground grains . 35¢ 


CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by J. 1. Rodale 
Startling facts about its causes Sad pre- 
vention : ; ; ‘ 50c¢ 


Total value $1.70 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.35, a saving of 20% 


Send for complete list and special bargain offers 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine, 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue 
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Fruit Trees on Their Own Roots 


By A. M. Hogwood 


From The Farmer 


The common practice of combining roots and trunks from different 
trees to make a standard orchard tree may not always be necessary. 


fp anyone who has grown fruit 
trees as Nature wills, with no 
mowing, no cultivation and no atten- 
tion of any kind, it is astonishing the 
number of varieties of pests which at- 
tack the trees and the abysmally bad 
condition the trees eventually assume. 
The orthodox treatment for such 
trees is to spray with a high concen- 
tration of tar oil or other ovicide in 
the winter, clearing and burning the 
undergrowth and then more spraying 
both before and after the blossom 
with increasingly toxic insecticides. 
My own treatment for such an orch- 
ard is to cut all grass and weeds and 
let it lie and rot down over the feeder 
roots thus encouraging the earth- 
worms to pull down the debris and 
provide nutriment. Brushwood and 
such large stuff would be separated 


for the compost heap. Poultry would 
range among the trees, be nourished 
on the pests and provide manure and 
cultivation in addition. Gradually by 
these methods of humus, the orchard 
is brought back to fertility. 

No commercial grower would even 
imagine he could afford the long-term 
natural methods of restoration. One 
great fruit-grower and raiser of trees 
has declared that he would forego 
mowing, cultivation and even manur- 
ing, but not on any account would he 
leave out spraying. 


Are Fruit Trees Delicate? 


But why should our fruit trees re- 
quire such arduous coddling either 
by natural or unnatural methods be- 
fore they will give us good crops of 
fruit? Various explanations of the ap- 











The diagram on the left shows a normal, ungrafted tree. The center tree is grafted 
and has been planted at the correct depth. The tree on the right has been grafted but 
has been planted too deep, and new roots are forming over the grafted root stock. 
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parent lack of robustness on the part 
of our fruit trees have been put for- 
ward. It has been said that it is not 
natural to grow apple trees in hun- 
dreds at twelve or fifteen feet apart. 

Yet the wildings in the ancestral 
home of the apple forests in Turkes- 
tan were set by Nature closer than any 
orchard plantings. These wild fore- 
bears of the modern apple trees are 
great growers, huge croppers, produc- 
ers of excellent varieties and pest 
free. 

What is the intrinsic difference be- 
tween these wildings and our apple 
trees which can account for such a dif- 
ference in stamina? There is a differ- 
ence and it is an important one; all 
our trees are grafted. The weakness 
begins at the grafting point and per- 
sists throughout the tree’s life. 

Grafted apple trees on modern 
stocks live for sixty to a hundred 
years, but the wilding trees of Asia 
live many hundreds of years. 


Scion Rooting 

Then why not put apples, pears 
and other fruit trees on their own 
roots to strengthen them? This is often 
done inadvertently by covering the 
grafting point with soil. 

When you buy an apple tree which 
has been grafted a few inches from soil 
level, you may be advised by the nur- 
seryman to see that the graft mark is 
clearly above ground when you plant. 
If the graft point is covered, the scion 
will throw out roots of its own and the 
rgots of the stock will eventually 
wither. 

Watching such a tree’s growth, you 
will not have a shred of doubt as to 
the vitalizing effect of scion rooting. 
The tree will grow like a hurricane 
and leave all the grafted trees behind. 

Some years ago I was looking over 
a very neglected apple orchard, 
choked with weeds, strong grasses, 
thorn, elm and privet stems. The ma- 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Better Digestion Normal Elimination 
Restful Sleep Strong Healthy Teeth 
Continued Good Eyesight 


STOP WASTING VITAMINS, MINERALS IN FOOD 


VITA-MIX 


Makes It Easier 
to Get Essential ' 
Vitamins, Minerals 
From Fruits and 
Vegetables 


VITAMINS and MINERALS 
ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
GOOD HEALTH 


The Only Machine With 










Stainless Steel Bow! and 
Bakelite Handle 





In preparing food the ordinary way, you usually 
peel off and throw away those vitamin and miner- 
al filled parts which are so essential to good health. 
With the Vita-Mix you keep the natural health- 
giving food valve. That's why you may drink 
your way to health with the Vita-Mix. Liquefies, 
whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables 
into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, jutcing 
or peeling of rinds necessary. Easy to sterilize. 
Self Cleaning—Add Soap, Water, Turn On 


Look What VITA-MIX Does 


Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes 
soup without boiling in 3 minutes, chops whole 
grain into flour in { to 4 minutes, chops vege- 
table salad in 5 seconds. Many other uses. Fully 
guaranteed for one year. No dealers, low direct- 
to-you price. 


$3 4. G5 Two Valuable Gifts 


Given With Order 









Vita —aanet Wheel- 
. 5 . 
Miracle O-Life <‘- 
H Know part 
Recipe Book oe ce te 
533 recipes for  wuitding eyes, teeth, di- 
relishes, icings. gestion, nerves. Analyze 


desserts, fruit most common foods for 
drinks, spreads, sherbets, vitamin, mineral, calory 
soups, salads, bisques, content with Wheel-0- 
others. Recipes will pro- Life. Prepare meals scien- 
duce compliments for cook. tifically. 

Order Now While je Stainiess Steel is is Still Available 


“MAIL . THIS COUPON RIGHT NOW 


NATURAL FOODS INSTITUTE 

Dept. OF-2, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 

Enclosed is $34.95. Rush me, postpaid, one Vita- 
Mix plus gift Wheel-O-Life and Vita Miracle 
Recipe Book 


HOMO 2. vcercoccccccccesccecerervocesesees coccces 


BEBPONE cccccccccccesecccsscsoccceeseecvococeoe 

















559 W. Lake Rd 


Prss. ¥9 Ideal for home gardens, require little 
space, full size fruit, bear early, 
2nd or 3rd year. Also new grapes, 
nut trees, berries, Guaranteed Stock. 
Catalog free. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 

. Canandaigua, WN. Y. 











Y@DWILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. 


The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $122. You'll tind 
the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write to- 





You can set the 
KEMP to produce the 
exact texture you 
want. day. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 








Cance 
x A CAN IT BE 


PREVENTED D 
/ >| By J. 1. RODALE 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 















NO MORE RAT TROUBLE! 
—————,_~ “ ~~ 


\ = | Catches 
to y | 
we ON DG = oo 


Protect your grain and poultry with a guaranteed 
HAVAHART trap Captures without injuring; can’t 
hurt children or pets No springs or jaws. Humane. 
Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send coupon today for 
price list and free booklet on trapping and bait 


Easy 


HAVAHART, 46-F Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet and price list. 
Name 


Address 
— - 





jority of the trees besides being starved 
were being throttled to extinction. 
There were signs of many pests; 
shredded leaves spoke of winter moths, 
withered brown capped buds of blos- 
som weevil, and snowy deposits and 
arthritic-like knobs said woolly aphis. 
There were no growing points on the 
branches, the leaders had all either 
died back or had become terminal 
bunches. 

But here and there a tree reared it- 
self out of the tangled undergrowth 
and reached out strong and foliage- 
laden towards the sun. Close inspec- 
tion revealed the fact that, as I had 
suspected, these fine vigorous trees 
were scion rooted, the graft-points 
having become covered with soil. 

They were well able to look after 
themselves even under such apparent- 
ly unfavorable conditions. Scion root- 
ers are always like this. Like seedling 
trees (grown from pips), they are ex- 
tremely vigorous growers. Like seed- 
lings, too, they prefer to make wood 
and not fruit for some years. This is 
because youthful trees produce large, 
wood-making roots instead of fine, 
fibrous, fruit-making ones. 


Root Pruning 

However, trees on their own roots 
making too much wood can_ be 
brought into bearing by root pruning. 
In winter the young trees are dug up, 
the thick roots cut back to within two 
feet of the trunk, and then replanted. 
In the case of large scion rooted trees 
a trench must be dug around the 
tree a yard or two away from the 
trunk and half the roots shortened 
one year and the remainder the next. 

Root pruning will cause the scion 
rooted tree to produce fibrous roots 
which are necessary for fruit forma- 
tion. 

The orchards of the future will 
quite probably be composed of trees 
on their own roots, when lifting and 
root pruning the young trees will be 
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the most important work in the nur- 
series. 

It will be argued that scion-rooted 
trees, like seedlings, will grow too 
large for easy management. 

But all varieties do not grow to the 
same size. Some exquisite varieties of 
dessert apples are hardly ever grown 
on account of their weak growth 
(when grafted to rootstocks), but 
these would perform very differ- 
ently on their own roots, would make 
good medium sized trees and come 
into the place they deserve on ac- 
count of the superlative quality of 
their fruit 

Some of the finest new dessert ap- 
ples raised by modern breeders are 
never propagated by the nurseries be- 
cause they make weak trees (when 
grafted). 

Choice old varieties like Ribston 
Pippin are hardly ever seen now. Rib- 
ston is said to have many weaknesses 
and cankers badly when grafted to 
certain rootstocks. Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin is found difficult to grow and 
needs careful attention and much ni- 
trogen to be profitable. So runs the 
tale of trouble of our grafted trees! 

Here is a chance for small orchard- 
ists to experiment with putting such 
choice modest growing varieties on 
their own roots by scion-rooting, and 
bringing the trees into bearing in a 
reasonable time by the method here 


indicated. 


See Your Dentist Twice a 
Year, Bossy, Says Vet 

Cows also should visit the dentist 
twice annually advised Dr. L. M. 
Hurt, president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association re- 
cently. Cows often pay back their 
owners for good dental care by giv- 
ing more milk, he declared. 
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CROP TIPS 


For Greater Yields 


Every page of CROP NEWS AND VIEWS 
is filled with up to date easy-to-under- 
stand tips you can “plough back” into 
bigger yields every year. Don’t miss 
a single issue! Send for your FREE 2- 
year subscription TODAY—along with 
current seed prices. 

SCOTT FARM SEED COMPANY 
181 Mill Street, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Organic 
Gardening 


It's a beautiful 64-page monthly magazine, 
profusely illustrated, which contains many 
articles on how to increase the vitamins in 
your vegetables and the beauty of your 
flowers, without the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers or poison sprays. Use only materials 
obtainable free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and be ready 
for spring gardening. A year’s subscription 
is $3, two years $5, three years $6, five 
years $8. You need send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will be billed. 
Write to rganic Gardening, Box F-2, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Nhe Famer 


including The Gardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain’s organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening in all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free, 
THE FARMER, (0.F.) Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset, England 

















Books 





Bees: 


Their Vision, Chemical 
Senses, and Language, Karl von 
Frisch. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y. $3.00. 


No other form of husbandry proves 
the soundness of the organic method 
quite so directly and conclusively as 
does beekeeping. The corn-and-hog 
raiser, the orchardist, even the dairy- 
man may point to quickly increased 
yields chemicals have brought him, 
and he may pooh-pooh any suggestion 
that he is taking a short-sighted view. 
And indeed he may go on for years 
poisoning his ground and the ambient 
air without regard for the country at 
large and never live to suffer the con- 
sequences. 

But with the beekeeper it is differ- 
ent. Indiscriminate use of chemicals 
strikes the apiarist quick and it strikes 
him hard. Any farmer who keeps 


bees doesn’t have to be told about the 
dangers of poison sprays. He knows. 
He has seen what the practice has 
done to his industrious insects. People 
who keep bees are, as a matter of fact, 
among the staunchest advocates of the 
organic method today. 

All practical beekeepers are, there- 
fore, willynilly, in The Organic Farm- 
er’s camp. Thus we are happy to have 
found a book about bees, recently 
published, which we can recommend 
to the apiarists among our readers, 
to say nothing of its general interest. 

Although Dr. Karl von Frisch’s 
study is an eminently scientific work, 
based on experiments which only the 
Germans seem to be able to perform 
with ‘such excruciating precision, it 
is presented in plain English, stripped 
of any laboratory jargon. 

Dr. von Frisch, who is professor of 
zoology at the University of Munich, 
without romanticizing on the subject 
in the way Maeterlinck did, reports 
his astonishing discoveries about the 
bee. The working beeman can profit 
by what the patient doctor has learn- 
ed. 


For example, a worker bee, even 
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though she (only female bees work) 
is possessed of communicative and 
reasoning faculties equal if not superi- 
or to that of an average human being, 
is quite capable of mistaking her 
home hive—just as a man may try 
the wrong door in a hotel corridor, 
or wander into the wrong row house. 
Usually this does not matter, Dr. 
von Frisch tells us, because bees bring- 
ing in honey are welcome anywhere. 

But sometimes it may prove costly 
to the bee’s owner, and fatal to the 
bee itself. If a valuable queen, re- 
turning from an orientation flight, 
lands on the wrong hive, she is bound 
to be stung to death. 


Dr. von Frisch, through his incredi- 
bly painstaking researches, has found 
a way to prevent such casualties, and 
also has settled beyond any doubt at 
all an old argument among bee ex- 
perts: Bees can distinguish between 
colors. Even though their color per- 
ception is not quite the same as 
a human being’s, in some ways their 
color sense is more acute than ours. 

Suggesting that: hives should be 
painted in contrasting colors for the 
guidance of homing occupants, Dr. 
von Frisch suggests: “Beekeepers 
should use only blue, yellow, black, 
and white. . .Beekeepers in the United 
States do not use beehouses, but place 
their beehives on the ground at con- 
siderable distances from one another, 
in the open. I have sometimes seen 
many beehives placed in a meadow 
without any striking landmarks 
around them...It is probable that 
here too the bees may often confuse 
their home with other hives. I believe 
that painting the hives. . .would be as 
useful to American beekeepers as to 
their European colleagues.” 

There are many such suggestions in 
the book which should prove of value 
to the practicing apiarist. And the 
whole of it makes fascinating reading. 

G. M. 
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The ‘‘house out back”’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment... 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, ete. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING;; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes. ActivO, 
$1. and $2. Dealers 
or BENSON- 

MACLEAN 

Box 22, 


Bridgeton, indiana 


Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 















THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic methed. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


One, Two and Three Years. Certified. Early 
Midseason and Late Varieties. Bargain Prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. — BLUEBERRY FARMS 


212 S. Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. Jj. 
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PLANTS and BULBS 


Our new 1951 Spring Listing now ready. 
Ask for it today. 
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Memos To Farmers 


Brush Chippers Have a 
Place on the Average Farm 

Our article on organic farm grinders 
in this issue neglected to mention an 
important newcomer to the farm 
grinding scene—the inexpensive brush 
chipper. With the aid of one you can 
go through your woodlot and fence 
rows and make useful mulch and or- 
ganic matter out of branches and 
scrap wood that would ordinarily do 
no one any good. Besides being within 
the price range of the average farmer, 
today’s brush chippers are well con- 
structed and work swiftly and cleanly. 
Good chippers are made by the Fitch- 
burg Engineering Company, the As- 
plundh Company and by Mitts and 
Merrill. 


Stricter Food and Drug Laws 
Would Crimp Crop Surpluses 

It is not often realized that many 
of the chemicals used in processing 
food are not merely additions to the 





normal recipe, but are substitutes for 
wholesome food items. Food proces- 
sors are finding that it is possible to 
use less of the expensive food items if 
chemicals are substituted. Two groups 
of people are harmed by this policy. 
First, the consumer gets food that is 
reduced in quality. Second, the farm- 
er is deprived of a market for his prod- 
uct. Here is what Jerry Voorhis, secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League, said 
at the recent hearings of the House 
committee investigating the use of 
chemicals in food: 

“T am informed that if bakers would 
increase the use of one item alone— 
dried milk—to 6 per cent in bread, 
there would soon be no dried milk 
surplus. True, if bakers would use 
more of the other commodities, in- 
stead of chemical mixtures, both farm- 
ers and government would benefit — 
but the consumer would stand to gain 
most because of the added wholesome- 
ness. 





Get Your Neighbor 


Doing It! 





Start Others on the Road to 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Thank You, Dr. Bear 


Dr. Firman Bear, who organic farm- 
ers have been sparring with for some 
years, gave a plug for us anti-chemical 
people recently, as is explained in this 
item from the January issue of New 
Jersey Farm and Garden: 


You can always get an argument in 
the cloakroom after Dr. Firman Bear, 
head of Rutgers soils department and 
a nationally-known fertilizer authori- 
ty, addresses a Hort session. He didn’t 
pull any punches this time, either. 
He told farmers that commercial fer- 
tilizer salesmen could always advance 
a good argument, but that farmers 
must learn to take some of it with a 
grain of salt. ‘““These organic farmers 
may be faddists in the way they go 
about it, but they’ve got a good theory 
there,” he said. “We haven't got the 
horses and mules and their manure of 











You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. If you prefer, this amount may be 
paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two 
months apart. You need send no money 
— simply check one of these boxes: 


DO I will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 
C] |! will pay in instalments. 


Gunealts  _ 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


“DON’T PUT IT OFF — PUT IT ON” 


Ruhm Phosphate Rock 
America’s Great Soilbuilder—None Better—None As 
Good. It’s The Finest Phosphate Made—It’s By Far 
The Most Finely Ground—Over Forty Thousand 
American Farmers have tried, approved and preferred 
Ruhm Phosphate Rock to any other type phosphate— 
QUALITY LINGERS LONG AFTER PRICE IS FOR- 
GOTTEN—$2.50 per 80 Ib. bag—Ton $35.00 frt. collect 
from Townsend, Mass. Farmer Agencies available. Write 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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_ SUNFLOWER SEEDs 


EF GIANT "STRIPED SHELL” ” 
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Fresh packed — POSTPAID 
FREE: organic food 


i BIO speciaities guide 


DEPT. or-2 JERSEY CITY 3. N.J. 


ORGANIC FARMERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper from w: 

. leaves, garbage, etc.... 
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MONTCOMERY WARD G CO. Catalogs 





Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of the 
new 1951 size Organic Farmer. 
Keeps them instantly ready for 
you to consult... . next month or 
years from now. This handy, dur- 
able leatherette binder, attractive- 
ly stamped in gold, holds 12 
copies, which may be easily in- 
serted or removed. Price $1.50. 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 








our daddy’s day, and we need plenty 
of green manure, too.” Even that arch- 
enemy, the weed, returns needed ele- 
ments to the soil when plowed under, 
he observed. 

A couple of fertilizer salesmen were 
on their feet right away, protesting 
that most manufacturers are advoca- 
ting the use of cover crops, the rota- 
tion system in cropping, and other 
practices of good soil husbandry, along 
with commercial fertilizers. Dr. Bear 
just smiled. His friends suspected that, 
tongue in cheek, he had been looking 
for a good argument—and he got it. 


Investigation of Chemicals 
Likely to Continue 

It is probable that the House com- 
mittee investigating chemicals in food 
will continue its work next session. 
There are still lots of people wanting 
to testify, and the government wants 
to hear them before a new law is 
passed. The new law will probably 
insist that food processors get the 
government's permission before put- 
ting new chemicals in food. 


Where to Buy 
Cowhorn Turnip Seed 


Last month we published a request 
for information about sources of cow- 


horn turnip seed. Ever since publish- 
ing Alden Stahr’s article about Bob 
Seeds, the old “green matter special- 
ist” who found the large turnip to 
be a great green manure crop, we 
have been receiving many requests 
for sources of the seed. Listed below 
are a few of the seed companies that 
readers say sell cowhorn turnip seed: 

Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa 

Burgess Seed and Plant Co., Gales- 

burg, Mich. 

Condon Bros. Seedsmen, Rockford, 

Til. 

L. L. Olds Seed Co., Madison Wisc. 

R. H. Shumway Seedman, Rock- 

ford, Ill. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond,Va. 


Send Postage 
When Writing to Authors 
Some of our authors have mention- 
ed recently that they are getting a 
large volume of mail from readers of 
this magazine. Of course, these au- 
thors are glad to have comment on 
their writings and are willing to take 
the time to reply. However, their 
postage expenses are quite high, so 
it would be appreciated if a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope were included 
with each letter written to an author. 
—R. R. 





Maple Farming Goes Modern 


(Continued from page 27) 


on well-scrubbed equipment and 
speedy sap handling as it is on labor- 
saving. Bacteria multiply prodigious- 
ly in dirty equipment and warm sap. 
There is nothing unhealthy about 
these bacteria. The damage they do 
is a chemical one. They transform su- 
crose sugar into “invert” sugars. The 
latter, when sap is boiled, caramelize 
quickly, giving syrup the dark color 
and strong taste which bring lower 
prices. 
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All of the piping follows natural 
downhill slopes, so there are no 
pockets in the line where sap might 
linger. But speedy movement of the 
sap wouldn’t accomplish much if it 
had to wait around at the bottom of 
the hill before being boiled. 

That is why Nearing built two sap- 
houses so that both can be used simul- 
taneously during a heavy sap run. 
And both are electric-wired for night 
boiling. As a result, sap is never held 
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over from one day to the next. By not 
lying around, it doesn’t breed bac- 
teria. Each of the sugaring houses is 
equipped with a large 5 x 16 evapor- 
ator of the same make. This allows 
interchanging of parts in case of 
breakdown. 

The pair of saphouses themselves 
represent the latest in efficiency and 
neatness. Unlike the old-fashioned 
firetrap with its precariously erected 
smoke stack, each is on a concrete 
foundation, with metal and cement 
elsewhere, and each evaporator feeds 
smoke into a fireproof concrete chim- 
ney. 

The quality syrup produced by the 
Nearings shows that modern methods 
pay. Most of their syrup is Grade A or 
better. One season, 90 per cent of it 
was Fancy grade. 

They have found an eager market 
for their output. Mrs. Nearing helps 
at “tapping out” time and is skillful 
at running one of the two evaporators. 
But her specialty is marketing the 
syrup. She boils some of it down even 
further on her kitchen stove into “gold 
bricks” of maple sugar, which are sold 
as such, and also converted into lolly- 
pop and patty-cake forms whicheshe 
sells at fairs and to syrup customers on 
her mailing list. The bulk of the syrup 
is quickly bought up by quality gro- 
cers and leading hotels of Boston and 
New York City. 

Meanwhile, the Nearings have the 
satisfaction of feeling that they are not 
cropping their land to death. In con- 
trast to field cropping or woodland 
lumbering, the maple trees remain, 
keep on growing and thriftily convert- 
ing air, water, sunshine and nature’s 
minerals. The balance is heavily on 
the side of conservation. What sap is 
taken can easily be spared. And those 
leaves which the Nearing garden con- 
verts into food add up to very little 
when compared with all that remain 
in the woodland, where they continue 
building soil-enriching humus. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 






Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 
your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GRAN-I-MEAL 


Silica (Si O,) 72.9 
Alumina (Al, 0.) SS 
Iron Sesquioxide (Fe, 0.) 1.6 
Lime (Ca O) 1.3 
Magnesia (MG O) 0.2 
Potash (K, O) 2.8 
Soda (Na, Oo) 4.6 


TRACE ELEMENTS 


Copper Gallium 

Lead Zirconium 

Manganese Vanadium 

Barium Titanium 
Strontium 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 

















WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
“Plant”? worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 


Worm Secrets Revealed, now in second edi- 
tion. Price permanently reduced to $1.00. 


Write to: 
Worm Secrets Revealed 


Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 














For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 
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FARMING and | 
| GARDENING 
| inthe BIBLE 


er By Alastair q. Machay——S 


THE BIBLE is chock-full of a mul- 
titude of details of the daily life of 
a rural people, including a myriad 
of references to plants and their cul- 
ture and to animal husbandry. Now 
comes Commander MacKay to or- 
ganize this great natura! wealth into 
smoothly flowing chapters. 

There are hundreds of retold 
anecdotes in FARMING & GAR- 
DENING IN THE BIBLE, but 
wherever possible the author has let 
the Bible speak for itself. As you 
read these well-loved words, you 
realize that the people of the Bible 
were countryfolk, their speech coun- 
try talk, their problems and their 
rejoicings rural ones. 

Country-Lover's Handbook 

This new volume from the Rodale 
Press presents the fascinating story 
of their loves and their hates, their 
attainments and their backsliding, 
their wisdom and their ignorance. 
It covers such diversified topics as 
plants, trees, poultry, pigs, bees, per- 
fumes, pastoral practices and domes- 
tic livestock, insect and plant dis- 
eases, agricultural laws and customs. 

Here is the country-lover’s hand- 
book to the Scriptures, enhanced by a 
rare charm and grace of writing. 
Frontispiece from an old Biblical en- 
graving; 280 pp. $3.00. 

Send for your copy today! 

Postage Prepaid if Remittance Accompanies Order 


The Organic Farmer 
Dept. F-2 








Emmaus, Pa. 
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Livestock 





New Weed Menaces 
Western Rangeland 


A fast spreading, poisonous weed, 
halogeton (pronounced haloGEEton) 
now imperils livestock on the range- 
lands of six Western states. 

Halogeton, a close relative of Rus- 
sian thistle, has spread from Elko 
County, Nevada, where it was first 
noted about 15 years ago, to Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana, and Cal- 
ifornia. How this plant, native of the 
Caspian Sea region, made its entry to 
the United States is not now known. 

The weed brings sudden death to 
sheep and cattle feeding on it in late 
fall and winter when other forage is 
not available. Oxalic acid, the poison- 
ous substance in halogeton, combines 
with calcium of the blood serum. 
From a half pound to a pound and a 
half of the weed, dry weight—depend- 
ing,on the size of the animal—will kill 
a sheep. Smaller amounts cause loss of 
weight and abortion. 

An annual, halogeton grows most 
abundantly on bare soil. Destruction 
of other plant cover opens the way for 
the weed’s invasion. In the Western 
range country it has moved first into 
the trails, roadside ditches, sheep bed 
grounds, and similar areas where 
there has been little other plant com- 
petition. From there the invader has 
swept into burned and _ overgrazed 
range lands. It is now established on 
more than a half million acres and 
spreading rapidly. 

A desert plant, the weed is widely 
adaptable. Although most vigorous in 
alkali soils of the lower flats and sage 
brush areas, the pest tolerates a vari- 
ety of soils and thrives high in the 
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juniper forested mountains at about 
5700 feet above sea level. 

The halogeton plant has a high wa- 
ter content and an unusually large 
root system for its size. Three-inch 
seedlings may have a 14-inch root 
spread. The seedlings start growth late 
in the spring. Both large and small 
plants begin producing pearly red to 
purple blooms in July and continue to 
flower through August. 

Then begins an avalanche of 
winged seed that cover the surround- 
ing land, and scoot over the snow or 
ride the winds to spread the weedy 
pest far and wide. Where there is no 
other plant cover, halogeton blankets 
the land. 

What can science do to halt this 
menace? Chemical treatments on a 
large scale are impractical, as the cost 
is too high. Present findings demon- 
strate that even though the chemicals 
kill the weed one year, they will not 
prevent its return the next year where 
seed have been distributed, if there 
is no other competitive soil cover. 

The long term hope for control, 
says Ivan Watson, extension animal 
husbandman, at New Mexico A. and 
M. College, rests on the fact that halo- 
geton competes poorly with other 
plants. In Nevada, it has not been 
able to invade good stands of crested 
wheat grass. Whether the grass can 
crowd out the weed in other areas re- 
mains to be determined. Even unpala- 
table cover such as cheat grass is pref- 
erable to halogeton. To replace the 
poisonous weed with crested wheat 
grass would return thousands of acres 
of land to productive range. In one 
place where this has been tried, pro- 
ductivity was increased forty-four fold. 


New Foot-and-Mouth 
Outbreak Occurs in Mexico 

The finding of a new center of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico has 
been announced by Secretary of Agri- 
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FOR Boyt Results 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 





RUHM’S 
natural, pnely ground 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Can be applied NOW or any time. Usually pays for 
itself first crop. Won't leach out of the soll so 
benefits crops for years. Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO., Chicago 3, III. 






















Wherever you are, 
it's not too far from 


ORGANICALLY RAISED FOOD 
Write for your copy of 


THE ORGANIC 
DIRECTORY 


New enlarged edition lists names 
and products for the entire 
United States. Send 25c NOW to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


New disease resistant hardy grapes. No spray- 
ing, delicious quality. Every home owner can 
grow them easily. Dwarf Fruit trees, berries, 
nut trees. Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

















FARMS — ESTATES — HOMES 
In Desirable Northern Virginia Near the Nation’s Capitol 
JOHN ALLEN JOHNSTON 
Route 7, Opposite Municipal Parking Lot 
Telephones 683 & 98 _ Leesburg, Virginia 
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THE 


Greatest Book a 

You’ve Ever Crammed With Ideas 

een Siew iobbies-—Sueatth 
ppiness. 





Just A Few Master's Garden Gems: 

How to earn up-to $500 in 2 months April, 
ay. 

+ How to make $50 a day for 100 days each 
summer. 
— to teil the weather ahead — rain, or 

ros’ 

How to mand $50 profit on a $2 garden seed 


lanting 
>| make $5,000 per acre yearly on 
low to keep tomatoes firm, fresh all winter. 
ily in 


- 
. 


How % oom $20 to $30 ‘weekly, eas! 
Spare 

. How A “galore on better ways to 
— to grow finer strawberries New a 3 


e How’ to grow bushels of tomatoes from one 
ant. 

11. How to grow and sell the MAGIC FLOWER 
PLANTS. Touch ‘em with finger tip—th fold 
like an umbrella—you'll love them. $1.0 . 
seed Free as a gift with copy of THE MASTER’S 
GARDEN book at only $2.00. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your money back if returned in 5-days,. 
But you still keep the seeds as a gift. 


bethatchshehs 
° 
£ 
gon 
ox 


“No other book like it We are nearer to 
nature in a garden than any other place on 
earth Send $2.00 before you forget, time’s 


RAMP 49 647 4 77 
° 
ww PAAAAAAAAW 


a wastin!’”’ 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, 
P. O. Box 115 O.F. Iilinois 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 














Fone akc FARMING 
OF ORGANIC 
ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste 
leaves, garbage, etc....(reduces garbage with- 
out odor!) ...Activates, conditions and sweetens 
soils...Many other uses. Organic. Bacterial. 
Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost. No. 
71-1025, $1, 1400 lb. size. No. 71-1030, $2. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs 
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( Organic Method | 
( by J. |. RODALE 





( The latest phases in organicul- 
sf tural farming and gardening, 
( summed up in a single practi- 
(cal booklet. Valuable instruc- 

( tions for handling manure in | 
( enclosed pits, sheet compost- 
( ing, fitting rock fertilizers into 
( the rotational plan, ring mulch- 
( 


-—_-_ - 
et ei ee 


-— --_ 


bing in orchards, ete. Keep up- | 
b to-date! Send 35¢ in coin or 
) stamps to THE ORGANIC 
) FARMER, BOX F-2, EMMAUS, 
PA. 
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culture Charles F. Brannan, marking 
the first evidence of active infection of 
the disease in that country since De- 
cember, 1949. The infection was re- 
ported near the town of Colmalteco, 
Municipio of Espinal in the state of 
Veracruz, about 100 miles south of the 
northern quarantine line. 

The owner first noticed three sick 
animals in a herd of 56 cattle. Two 
days later additional animals were af- 
fected and he immediately reported 
the suspicious symptoms to the Joint 
Commission. At least 37 animals were 
found to show evidence of the disease, 
and laboratory tests were made to 
diagnose the infection. By December 
31, 1950, the infection had been iden- 
tified as type A foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and all infected and exposed ani- 
mals were eradicated. 

The affected cattle had previously 
received foot-and-mouth disease vac- 
cinations, but the last mass vaccina- 
tions were completed in that area 
about April, 1950. At the present time, 
no further vaccinations are planned. 





Poultry 





Need Good Hatching Eggs 
for Good Farm Flocks 

Pay careful attention to the manage- 
ment of your breeding stock, and the 
eggs they produce may mean extra 
profits in your pocket. 

Sam F. Ridlen, extension poultry 
specialist at the Illinois College of 
Agriculture, reminds farm flock breed- 
ers that fertility and hatchability are 
not the only essentials of a good 
hatching egg. The egg must also pro- 
duce a healthy, sturdy chick. 

Hatchability, rate of feathering and 
productive ability are inherited fac- 
tors. It is important that you use 
pedigreed males. Get them from fami- 
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lies with a hatchability rate of 85 per 
cent or better. 

Select mature, healthy, vigorous 
breeders that are a good breed type 
and free from disease. After you have 
selected your breeding stock carefully, 
make sure you get high-quality hatch- 
ing eggs by managing the flock care- 
fully, feeding well, 2nd handling the 
eggs properly. 

Ridlen suggests that you should not 
use too many males in a mating. Al- 
though the number of females per 
male can vary a lot, a common ratio 
is one Leghorn male to 18 or 20 fe- 
males, and one heavy breed male to 12 
or 15 females. It’s wise not to use eggs 
for hatching until 10 days after mat- 
ing, and then use them no longer 
than seven days after the males are re- 
moved. 

Breeding and management can pro- 
duce good hatching eggs, but they are 
most effective when used with a good 
feeding program. Breeding hens usu- 
ally require more vitamins A, D, 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, B,. and 
manganese than nonbreeding hens. 
Provide plenty of feed and water, and 
keep the birds active and working. 

Gather hatching eggs often, protect 
them from extreme temperatures and 
deliver them to the hatchery frequent- 
ly. 


Don’t Mistreat 
“Broody” Hens 

Mistreatment is not the way to 
handle the “broody” hens in your lay- 
ing flock. Either serve ’em as the 
main item of a chicken dinner, or 
handle them so they will get over 
their broodiness and back on the job 
laying eggs in a week or so. 

Irving J. Mork, poultry agent of 
NDAC Extension Service, describes 
the old idea of mistreating and starv- 
ing the broody hen as not only in- 
humane but also unprofitable. 

Separate the broody hens from. the 
rest of the flock, he suggests. Put these 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF AND 
POUR IT ON THE SOIL 


NO WEEDS—NO WORK 
BIGGER & BETTER CROPS 


anything—you choose to grow 


Let Us Tell You What Wondrous 
Benefits Can Be Had With The 


AGROMAT 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


TWIN ENGINE Model_24 
WANDEL MACHINE CO. Inc 


Downinglown Penne 
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DISCOUNT 


when you buy 2 or more 
of these authoritative, 


fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This book is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 

The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 

Rodale. A book about the 

inhabitants of a section of 

India who are astounding- 

ly healthy because of the 

way they raise their food. 

Full details for applying 

the Hunza methods. 263 

pp., illust. $3.00 

The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 

Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 

from Breeze Hill by J. 

Horace McFarland. Horti- 

cultural ideas and personal 

reminiscences of America's 

greatest champion of the 

rose. Many full-page pho- 

tos, 160 pp. $3.00 

The Pruning Book by Gustave L. 
Wittrock. A comprehensive 
treatment of principles and 
practices. Specific instruc- 
tions for ‘pruning shrubs, 
fruit and shade trees. II- 
lust., 160 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
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birds into a well ventilated coop, and 
give them plenty of feed and water. 
A hen “broken” of broodiness in this 
way should be laying eggs again in 
about a week. 

But, just in case old biddy makes a 
habit of broodiness, you’d better mark 
her. If you catch her at it again, get 
rid of her. Mork suggests a chicken 
dinner. 

You can make a good broody hen 
coop with a board frame, covered 
with chicken wire. Hang this coop 
on the wall or put it in a handy corner 
of the hen house where it will be aut 
of the way. 


Rot Out 
Old Tree Stumps 


Do you have an old tree stump 
that is too close to your house to blast 
or pull out? 

Easiest way to get rid of it is by 
rotting it out, says C. S. Walters, for- 
est products utilizations specialist at 
the Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Cut the stump at or below ground 
level. Then cover it with soil and 
keep the soil moist. This moisture 
will help the fungi rot the wood. You 
can even plant grass over the stump 
while the rotting is taking place, if 
you will keep the soil damp during 
the dry season. 

In a couple of years anything left 
of the stump will be easy to grub out, 
Walters says. Then you can level the 
lawn with fresh dirt and plant grass 
again. 

A faster way of removing the old 
stump is to burn it out, if that is 
practical in your situation. Make a 
stove out of a metal can, such as a 
five-gallon paint can. Remove the 
bottom and top of the can. Cut four 
or five one-inch holes in the sides near 
the bottom. Place the stove on top of 
the stump, and build a fire in it out 
of coke, charcoal or coal. Keep mov- 
ing the stove around to burn various 
parts of the stump. 
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Classified rates 12¢ a word. 


SSIFIED 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.00. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 

Finely powdered ROCK PHOSPHATE. Quotations fur- 
nished on Tennessee rock quantity and Florida rock- 
carloads only. Free informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, 
Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, York County). 


RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Price only $2.50 cubie yard, F.O.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 


Highest Grade POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 
and WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO ROCK PHOSPHATE 
available for immediate or future delivery. Quality 
guaranteed. Request literature and prices delivered to 
your station. Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soj] and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK good for soil and for 
earthworm, and for livestock. Try it! H. F. SCOTT, 
Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 




















RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK: Cheapest source of Phos- 
phorus, the element so necessary for all life, contains the 
trace elements, greatly increases yield and quality of 
garden and field crops; makes hardy animals, healthy 
prosperous people. Write BRYAN & SHEFFER, Port- 
land, Indiana. 

FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
33%—35%. Contains necessary trace minerals. Small 
or large quantities on hand. DONALD E. ROHR, R.D. 
|, Allianee, Ohio. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, DOLOMITE LIMESTONE RUHM’S 
Superfinely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL. Prices on request. FRED A. 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOOVER COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate, the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida phosphate for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal Greensand and Potash Rock. Dealers 
and Farmers Agents wanted Excellent Opportunity 
C. RILLING, Box 162, Brattlebro, Vt. 
HOOVER’S 20% SOFT CLAY COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
containing 21 trace elements washes thru 105,625 mesh 
screen, permanently builds rather than merely stimulates 
the soil, lasts for years, agents and dealers wanted. Free 
literature. HUNT'S SOIL SERVICE, Rex N. Foss, 
Route No. |, St. Johns, Michigan. 
EQUIPMENT 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light- 
weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 
GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price $127.00. 
Tilling, Plowing, Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing riding 
sulky. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West {0th Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 





























BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER. Inexpensive. Easily at- 
tached to your present wagons, Variable speeds; unloads 5 
tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO CO., 
Harbor Beach, Michigan. 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS for controlled 
sprinkle, flood or furrow watering. Engineered equipment 
to further your soil and fertility conservation program. 
Ames Roto-Rain or Perf-O-Rain overhead sprinklers; 
Gated pipe or Syphons for row crops; Tow-A-Line power 
moves for pastures. Pressure locking ‘‘ABC’’ Couplers 
and Valves assure fast, easy connections and control. Free 
folders and planning service. W. R. AMES CO., 152 
Hooper St., San Francisco, Calif.; or 3907 East Broadway, 
Tampa, Florida. 








EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures following our methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILU- 
TION carthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’S 
SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 
EARTHWORM Capsules—Plant high productive earth- 
worm capsules around tree, bushes, lawn, garden for 
better results. $6.50 a thousand. R. SINCLAIR, 6198 
Salem Pike, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE — 100 or 100,000 — 
BOOKLET, and free plans of DUKE’S ALL WEATHER 
WORM HOUSE mailed for 3¢ postage. WM. BARNARD, 
Vice-President, DUKE’S EARTHWORM BREEDERS, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.F.) 
RED WIGGLERS Hand Picked Breeders 1000—$5.00, 
3000—$14.00 Prompt Prepaid shipments. Payable in 
advance. LAMBERT’S WORM RANCH, 2751 Popular Ave., 
Memphis, Tennessee 

English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


LIVESTOCK 


MULTIPLY YOUR PROFITS: Spotted Poland China 
Hogs—bring to their breeders from two to ten times 
market profits, plus uplifting encouragement and pleasure 
for the entire family. More than 200 Public Sales of 
bred sows, boars and gilts will be held this sale season 
in many states. We will buy breeding stock for all. 
Write for sale List. Copy of breed paper and literature 
to NATIONAL SPOTTED POLAND CHINA RECORD, 
3153 Kenwood Avenue, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 


FOR BIG HALF TON HOGS literature and information 
write to NATIONAL SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
RECORD, 3153 Kenwood Avenue, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G, New York City, 19. 

SECOND HAND BOOKS in good condition at a reason- 
able price. Send for free lists. THE YANKEE BOOK- 
SELLER, Fost Office Box 1004, Springfield |, Mass. 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 
\ DIRECTORY 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown goods 
in all parts of the U. S. 


Write today to 


Organic Food Divison, Box F-2, 
THE ORGANIC FARMER, Emmaus, Pa. 








Prevention 
magazine 


TH first eight issues of J. I. 
Rodale’s new health magazine 
have been enthusiastically acclaimed 
by readers in hundreds of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation. 

Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies that affect our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $6, five years $8. 
You need send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to Prevention, Box 
F-2, Emmaus, Pa. 
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USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





MYSTERIES OF HYPNOTISM. Scientifically explained 
Easily learned. Tremendously valuable information. Price 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SC, 
New York City 61. 


BOOKS. Kon Tiki, Heyerdahl Crusade In Europe 
Eisenhower. Each $4.50. The Hinge of Fate, Churchill. 
$6.50. Keep Or read, return, receive 90% of price 
back. DENSMORE, Box 542, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





POULTRY 
RHODES CHICKS FOR PROFIT. 20 breeds U. S 
Approved Pullorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leg 
horns, White and Dark Carnish U. 8. Certified New 
Hampshires and large type white Leghorns. Lower prices 
New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 











SILOS _ 
PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability Sold direct Get 


particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
WANTED—Women to sell our line of wash frocks, 
housecoats wrap-arounds, coat frocks uniforms Com 
mission. Write at once. ELIZABETH HALL, R.D. |, 
Bulger, Pennsylvania. 
MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 

LADIES’ FACTORY DAMAGED NYLON HOSIERY— 
$2.50 and $4.50 per dozen pairs! ! Trial assortment 
consisting of 15 pairs—$3.50! ! All orders will be 
shipped in rotation—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! 
Confidential wholesale price schedule included with every 
order, CONNELLY HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 284, 
Lynn 66, Mass. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom, 30,000 doing it 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boon- 
ville, New York. 

LADIES, DUPONT NYLON HOSIERY. Try 6 pair 
Factory rejects $1.00. Popular shades, sizes 84 to 104 
Satisfaction or money refunded MCDONALD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Ooltewah, Tennessee. 
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ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots Shoes Sandals—Men, Women, 
Children Made to measurement Catalog CRICHET 


BOOT CO., 9, el Paso, Texas. 
_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES —__ 


Distributors: Wanted for each locality in all communi- 
ties of States East of the Mississippi River Write for 





particulars on a new Organic product to be put on the 
market in 1951 ORGANIC GARDENS—Fullerton, Md 
FOODS 





PURIFIED BONE MEAL (For Human Consumption). An 
amazing nutritional substance known for its natural CAL 
CIUM, PHOSPHORUS, FLUORINE and numerous trace 
minerals essential to health as occur in selected beef bones 
We offer quality Bone Meal in various forms: 1-lb. Bulk 
Powder $1.50; 3-lIbs. $4.00;—300 7-Grain Capsules $3.00, 
1000 Capsules $8.00;—300 1-Gram Wafer-tablets $2.50; 
1000 Wafer-tablets $6.00;—300 74-Grain Tablets with 
Vitamin D $2.00; 1000 Tablets $5.00. Postage Prepaid 
Send orders to NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 1926 W. Railroad 
Street, Loupurex, Penna., Dept. F. 
RAW GOAT MILK CHEESE—three pound wheels $4.50; 
Five pound wheels $7.00. One pound bricks Brown whey 
cheese $1.00 WHEX—a whey extract—a food for 
Arthritic and dropsical conditions—used for twenty years 
—a month's supply $6.00. Postage paid on all orders 
BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washington. 
SUPPLEMENT YOUR DIET with ORGANIC TRACE 
MINERALS. Costs less than 12¢ per day. FREE litera 
ture. Write: DISTRIBUTOR, P. 0. Box 467, Santa Cruz, 
California. 
BLACKSTRAP CANE MOLASSES, nothing added nothing 
taken away Half Gallon $2.00 postpaid to 4th Zone 
Send care for price list. J. S. RILEY & CO., New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. 











PLANTS _ 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS Low as $1.00 hundred, $1.00 
thousand. All leading varieties. Write for complete prices 


GLENN BANTHER, Harrison, Tenn. 
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SEED SETS 
YOU CAN RAISE big. smooth, mealy Irish Cobbler 
Potatoes in your garden, the easy way with IMPERIAL 
POTATO SEED SETS No fuss, no muss They come 
to you all cut and treated, packed in Organic Woodflake 
Mulch, 100 per box One box plants 100 hills Send 
$1.79 today for your box of Imperial Potato Seed Sets 
t be sent 


t to you postpaid for spring planting 
IMPERIAL SEED COMPANY, Clear Lake, lowa. 


~ ORGANIC TRADING POST 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94 bushel, average express $1.93 Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays Seventh season 
best fruit ever Satisfaction guaranteed Add 45¢ pint, 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 

FIFTH YEAR FOR WALNUT ACRES home-grown 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs Fresh 
tone-ground wheat, rye corn, buckwheat flours, cereals, 
strawberry jam, honey. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA APRICOTS Organically grown. Unsprayed 
Unsulphured Tree-ripened, Sundried. Also other varieties 
lried fruits and nuts, send for price list. B & J FRUIT 
RANCH, 157 N. Halcyon Road, Arroyo Grande, California. 
TEXAS TREE RIPENED MARSH SEEDLESS GRAPE- 
FRUIT and Valencia ORANGES. Bushels and Half 
Bushels, Shipped prepaid express Write for prices 
0. L. STROMAN, Route |, Mission, Texas. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN CALIFORNIA LEMONS. $1.00 
per dozen postpaid. Minimum order 2 dozen $15.00 
per box prepaid—about 25 dozen. ALBERT €E. LESLE, 
14545 E. Whittier Bivd., Whittier, Calif. 
MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes, sent 
prepaid 10 Ib. $3.10 or 2% ibs. $1.00 Guaranteed 
KOENTOPP HOME RANCH, 14122 S.W. Redhill Ave,. 
Route 2, Santa Ana, California. 

CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. Blakemore, Missionary 
Klonmore, Robinson, Aroma, Dunlap $3.50 thousand 


> 


Premier, Tenn Beauty, $4.50 thousand Progressive 


$6.00 thousand. Gem Everbearing, $8.00 thousand 
JAMES BEATY, McDonald, Tenn. Telephone 1975-J1. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BAROMETER, Beautiful, Dependable, Sensitive. Predicts 
rain or shine 33” dial. Attractively designed of Brass 
Porcelain and Mahogany German, open-faced, precision 
instrument, 53” Diameter. Hang on wall, foretells nature’s 
changing moods. Instructions included. $4.90 plus 25¢ 
postage. Worth twice as much. H. ROSS, 70 West Broad- 
way, New York. 





INVENTORS: The usual first step is to have @ search of 
the U. S. Patents conducted, so I can report on patent 
ability Write without obligation. PATRICK D. 
BEAVERS. Registered Patent Atty., 1025 Columbian 
Building, Washington |, D. C. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY, Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley Fitting for 
all purposes Size 3” by 4” Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opers clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 


DON’T POUR MONEY DOWN RAT HOLE. 100 rats 
will eat enough grain in year to feed 150 laying hens 
or 17 marketable pigs. Let the 20th Century rat and 
mouse trap rid your premises of this pest. It is auto 
matic, once set and baited, according to instructions 
you just keep catching rats or mice. Sold on ten day 
money back guarantee. $2.00 brings trap to you postpaid 
or three for $5.00. LEE BELL COMPANY, Delton, 
Michigan. 


FARM tractor, implement, truck and passenger tires and 
tubes, many at less than wholesale prices. For prices write 
to DUMBAULD’S TIRE SERVICE, Somerset, Pa. 
YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts 
men expertly, reasonably. Request free descriptive 
circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 
SOIL ANALYSIS 
TEST YOUR SOIL. INSTANTLY! pHdrion Test set 
Simple, a child can do it. Know if plants are getting 
soil condition needed. Guaranteed. Free Guide Booklet 
included—$1.00. H. ROSS, 70 West Broadway, New York. 











__ PHOTO FINISHING 

BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS eight exposure rolls 25¢, 
12 exposures 35¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll Reprints 
3¢ jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin. 
Pere _ HELP WANTED | 
FARMER EXPERIENCED in fruit, vegetable, gardening 
and poultry Excellent market location near Detroit 
93 acre farm; modern house and machinery furnished 
Percentage basis Excellent opportunity for right party 
Recommendations required. Write THE ORGANIC FARM- 
ER, Box LE, 46 S. West St. Allentown, Pa. 

















Organically Raised Food 


By BENJAMIN MANZ 


HE term “organically raised food” 

is rapidly becoming common lan- 
guage. Because it is still comparative- 
ly new to some it is often misused. In 
speaking of it to a farmer the other 
day he made the observation that up 
until a few years ago all the food was 
raised organically. This is not true. 
Organically raised food must have 
been raised on good land, mineral 
rich, and with a high humus content, 
in addition to not having been chemi- 
cally treated, either by fertilizers or 
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sprays. A lot of farmers who do not 
use either chemical fertilizers or 
sprays still do not raise true organic 
products. This term implies that the 
soil is rich in organic matter. 

Soils rich in organic matter not 
only guarantee an abundance of nutri- 
ents, but create conditions favorable 
to the growth of many different or- 
ganisms. It is this factor which con- 
trols diseases and avails the plant of 
the necessary food which assures the 
grower of a superior product. 
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’ Leaves Out of the Past 


SSUES of the Gardener’s Gazette of a 

century and more ago list methods of dis- 
ease prevention which may give ideas to the 
modern organic farmer: 

The American farmers effectually prevent 
the blight or mildew from injuring their 
orchards by rubbing tar well into the 
bark of the apple trees in the spring season; 
this is done about four or six inches wide 
around each tree, and at about a foot from 
the ground. Abundant crops generally follow 
this treatment. 

The gumming of fruit trees is to be pre- 
vented by forming a compost of horse-dung, 
clay sand, and tar. This applied to the 
trunk and stems of fruit trees, after being 
properly cleansed, will prevent that spon- 
taneous exudation, called gumming, which 
is so injurious to their growth. 

Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the Heb- 
rides, having had his corn, etc. considerably 
injured by mice and other vermin, put at 
the bottom, near the centre and at the top 
of each stack or mow, as it was raised, a 
handful of the storks of wild mint, gathered 
near a brook in a neighboring field: he 
never afterward had his grain consumed. 
He tried the same experiment with his 
cheese, and other articles kept in his dairy, 
viz, by laying a few leaves, green or dry, 
on the articles to be preserved from their 
attacks and with equal success. 

A paste of charcoal powder, or soot and 
train oil, laid on the trunks of trees, in 
rings and circles, by means of a brush, a 
few inches from-the ground, will form a 
barrier over which snails or grubs, etc. can- 
not pass. 


, Notable Events, &tc. 


Feb. 1: First auto ins. policy issued, 1898 

2: “Arties” waterproof overshoes pat. 1858 
3: U.S. Agri. Bureau first opened 1860 

5: Cattle branding law enacted, Conn. 1644 
7: Amer. Guernsey Cattle Club started 1877 
8: First farm tractor (steam) deliv. 1889 
9: U.S. weather bureau authorized 1870 
12: Chas. Darwin and A. Lincoln 6b. 1809 
15: Mustard first mfg., Philadelphia 1768 
16: First fruit tree patent issued, 1932 

17: G. Bruno burned at stake, Rome, 1600 
19: Phonograph pat. by Thos. Edison, 1878 
22: G. Washington, organic farmer, 6. 1732 
2S: First state gasoline tax, Oregon, 1919 


ONE AKER well compast 
Is worth akers three 
At harvest thy barne 
Shall declare it to thee 


— Thos. Tusser (1557) 
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* For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


{| The first of all commandments of good 
farming is to return every available morsel 
of organic matter to the soil from whence 
it came. Nature’s law of return is the first 
law of good farming. | 


{| Hens usually lay 20 to 25 per cent more 
eggs in their first year than in their second 
year. 


{ Food grown in depleted soil is apt to be 
deficient in important vitamins and minerals. 


Cordwood Calculation 


A cord of wood is 128 cubic feet. That is a 
closely stacked pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet high. To find the cords of wood in any 
closely stacked rectangular pile, multiply the length, 
width and height in feet. This gives cubic feet. 
Divide by 128 to get cords. 


Quantity of Hay in a Rick 
To find out with reasonable accuracy the number 
of tons of hay in a rick of average shape, multiply 
the over distance in feet (that is, the distance 
from the ground on one side to the ground on 
the other) by the width, then the length, and then 





by 0.37. Answer will be number of tons in rick.! 
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“Glauconite Potash Mineral, also known 
“as Greensand Marl is a safe source of 
aPOTASH and the essential TRACE ELE- 
wMENTS. The soils of most farm lands 
‘and orchards are potash-hungry. Green- 
sand mar! rounds up and makes available 
to crop plants the essential elements 
which are already present in the soil, 
through Base-Exchange. Absorbs and 
holds WATER and stimulates beneficial 
soil organisms. 
Greensand Marl is proved by over 100 
years’ use, according to Government 
bulletins, but its value in The New Agri- 
culture is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 
APPLICATION — Amount: a ton 
to one-half ton per acre. Can be 
used effectively with AA Quality 
PHOSPHATE ROCK and AA 
Quality AGRINITE, the all-organ- 
ic plant food with 8!/, per cent 
nitrogen. 


A PERFECT TRIO 


ACTUAL PHOTO 


*-a soil remineralizer 


Time: Now or at any time—Does nof 
burn growing plants, will not leach away, 
will provide nutrients for many year 

odorless, non-corrosive. 

How: Spread on the land at any TIME of 
year; use on growing crops, pastures 
orchards, nurseries, truck farms, lawns 
gardens, golf courses. Acts like magié 
because potash and trace elements are 
plant-absorbable. Insures Green Pas 
tures. Restores apple orchards to thé 
production of quality fruits. 


EUREKA... st]. x: 
i alan 


We also carry AA 
quality phosphate 
. rock and AA qual- 
| ity agrinite. They 
can be used effec- 
tively together or 
separately. Write 
today for informa- 
tion and prices 


Greensand 
Merl @ 


“acan 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St., New York 6, New York 











